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Omorvrow 


A LOOK AHEAD 





Industry still lags, . . . the de- 
pression deepens. .. . What effect, 
if any, will measures now being 
taken or contemplated by the Gov- 
ernment, have on the situation? ... 
Answers to this and other questions 
are given herewith. 











Stemserna sion strategy still calls for 

sitting out the depression. Both the 
President and Congress, at this stage, are 
without a remedy. 

Mr. Roosevelt is determined that any 
dramatic or drastic action must be forced by 
public demand. Eagerly awaited will be the 
first signs from business leaders asking the 
government to step back into the situation. 


No new large-scale venture into direct Gov- 
ernment pump-priming of huge amounts of 
borrowed money is even under consideration. 


A Government-encouraged Jending pro- 
gram, now taking shape, will be slow-acting 
and largely ineffective in a period of defla- 
tion. 

Tax law changes, now assured, are not 
likely to provide the recovery magic as once 
hoped. 

Government aid to the rai/roads probably 
will take the form of a rescue party rather 
than an immediate recovery stimulus. 


The positive results being obtained from 
the 90 per cent Government guarantee of 
loans for homebuilding are meagre when set 
off against the forces of a deepening deflation. 


Continued reiteration of New Deal objec- 
tives pointing to a more abundant life is to 
be expected, but little White House pressure 
will be applied on Congress to reach those 
objectives. 

Some pressure will be exerted for wage and 
hour legislation, but with Jess than a 50-50 
chance, of success, unless on a highly diluted 
scale. 


Pressure will be applied for Governmental 
reorganization equipped with adequate ma- 
chinery in the event that drastic action is 
needed later. 


Some new tightening of regulations gov- 
erning the security exchanges is likely, pos- 
sibly with an order to segregate the func- 
tions of brokers from those of dealers in se- 
curities. 


Government help will be extended where- 
ever necessary to bolster particularly weak 
situations. 


There will be early distribution of funds 
due to go to farmers, a step-up in relief pay- 
ments and increased spending on armament. 


Outright repeal of the tax on the undis- 
tributed portion of corporation income is Jess 
than an even chance. House conferees will 
insist on Senate acceptance of their highly 
diluted tax, that retains no more than the 
principle. They hold the whip hand. 


Substitution of a flat 15 per cent tax on 
gains from the sale of capital assets held 
longer than eighteen months also is Jess than 
an even chance. House conferees again will 
insist on Senate acceptance of their modified 
version of the present tax. 


Processing taxes are unlikely. 


House conferees, spurred on by the Treas- 
ury, can insist on acceptance of their bill. 
Failure to agree then would leave existing 
Jaw on the books. 


Adjournment of Congress by May 15 now 
appears to be a strong possibility. Word is 
being passed around the members of the ma- 
jority party that the President wants early 
adjournment for the political campaign. The 
minority want it too. 


Foreign trade is not likely to supply the 
answer to the recovery problem. Mexican 
confiscation of American and British oil 
properties merely reflects the growing na- 
tionalism of raw-material countries. Other 
Latin-American nations are showing hostility 
to foreign capital. 


At the same time American foreign trade is 
complicated by a drastic decline of imports, 
while exports are holding up. A two-month 
favorable trade balance of $218,000,000 spells 
future difficulty for exports. 
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No More ‘Time Out’ Between Tax Laws; 


18 Revisions in 25 Years, Half Since 1931 — 


Taxation since that time has become a major * ment downward of personal income tax rates 


ACH year for seven years Congress has pro- 
vided this nation’s taxpayers with at least 
one new set of taxes. 

In some years there have been two new sets. 
The set for this seventh year is taking shape 
in Congress right now. It calls for some un- 
doing of the tax law of two years ago. 

Yet in all of these seven years of writing 
tax laws to support the Treasury the Congress 
has been unable to write one that would pro- 
duce revenue enough to bring a balance _ be- 
tween Treasury spending and Treasury in- 
come. 

The first income tax law was approved by 
Congress in 1913. 

In the succeeding twenty-five years there have 
been eighteen important revenue acts. Of these, 
nine have been concentrated in the past seven 
years. Included among them were individual 
income and surtaxes rising to 79 per cent, taxes 
on undistributed corporation profits, taxes on 
capital gains, nuisance taxes, processing taxes, 
payroll taxes, gift taxes and a variety of other 
taxes, 

The rapid succession of laws in the last seven 
years left the nation tax conscious. 


MORE COMPLICATED TAXES 

Each tax law today is highly complicated. 
The one now going through the Congressional 
mill contains more than three hundred pages. 
The necessity for understanding each word on 
each of those pages in a whole series of laws 
has led business men to complain that there is 
just too much to digest. 

There is a resulting demand for simplifica- 
tion. 

But the record shows that tax laws over the 
years have become not only more frequent, but 
more exacting in their terms and more com- 
plicated. Recent years have seen the process 
speeded. 

As the pictogram above discloses, it was 1915 
when the first income tax pillar was raised 
to support the Treasury. 

An amendment to the Constitution permitted 
enactment of a tax on personal incomes for the 
first time in that year. This tax was one per cent 
after an exemption of three thousand dollars 
for single persons and four thousand dollars 
for the head of a family. The maximum surtax 
that year was six per cent on incomes above 
half a million. 

These rates continued until the Revenue Act 
of 1916. That vear the Government needed 
more money and it raised the base tax rate to 
two per cent on both corporation and individual 
incomes with the surtax on individual incomes 
rising to thirteen per cent on income above two 
million dollars. 

All was simple until 1917 and the American 
entry into the World War. 


art, involving an army of specialists and a whole 
court and police system of its own. There even 
is a tax detective force out searching for new 


objects to tax. 


EFFECT OF WORLD WAR 

The real search for revenue started in the 
war years of 1917 and 1918. Exemptions from 
income taxation for individuals dropped to one 
thousand dollars for single persons and base 
rates rose from two to four and then to six per 
cent. Surtaxes mounted to sixty-five per cent on 
all incomes above a million dollars. Taxes on 
corporation income moved up from two to four 
per cent and then to twelve per cent. An ex- 
cess profits tax, rising to sixty-five per cent, 
was imposed upon corporation earnings. 


The end of the war brought a quick readjust- 
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and of corporation income and excess profits 
taxes. 

Exemptions from taxation for individual in- 
comes rose gradually to thirty-five hundred 
dollars for individual heads of families. Base 
tax rates were reduced first to four per cent, 
then to two per cent and finally to one-and-one- 
half per cent. Surtaxes dropped to as low as 
20 per cent as a maximum. Excess profits taxes 
were removed from corporation income al- 
though the flat rate hovered between twelve 
and thirteen per cent. 

This process continued until 1929 and yet, 
during the time the Government’s income was 
sufficiently large to retire ten billion dollars of 
the debt piled up during the war. 

Then came the depression and by 1932 the 
seven year cycle of the new tax laws was in- 
augurated. 

In that year exemptions from income taxa- 
tion for individuals were lowered to their pres- 
ent position and base rates were raised to their 
present level of four per cent. Surtax rates rose 
as high as fifty-five per cent in 1935. 

Processing taxes were added in 1933 and 
ended in January, 1936, by action of the Su- 
preme Court. They again are under discussion. 
Payroll taxes were voted in 1935 and imposed 
in 1937. Nuisance taxes came with the de- 
pression in 1931 and were gradually enlarged. 
Revived tax on beer and liquor came in 1933. 


THE REVENUE TRIPLED 

The revenue act of 1936 produced the surtax 
on the undistributed portion of corporation 
earnings that the revenue act of 1938 is sched- 
uled to modify drastically of repeal. This act 
likewise subjected corporation dividends to the 
normal individual tax as well as the surtax. 

Gift taxes were tightened up, inheritance 
taxes were increased and 1937 brought a reve- 
nue act devoted to what was called “loophole 
plugging.” 

The revenue act of 1938 is designed to re- 
adjust provisions of the revenue act of 1936 
and of some other revenue acts. In its House 
version it contains a modified tax on undis- 
tributed income of corporations earning more 
than $25,000 and a revision of the tax on 
capital gains. In Its Senate version it puts a 
flat tax of eighteen per cent on corporations and 
fifteen per cent on income from the sale of 
capital assets held more than eighteen months. 

Taxes imposed since 1932 have raised the 
Government’s revenue from two billion dollars 
in that year to an estimated six billion dollars 
in the present fiscal year. 

But a tax iaw a year for seven years has 
failed to produce sufficient revenue in any one 
year to bring about a balance between Gov- 
ernment outgo and Government income. 
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The March of the News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





Congress takes over the TVA 
controversy ... The removal of Dr. 
Morgan and its aftermath . . . bright 
prospects for Government reor- 
ganization ... A new revolt against 


tax bill. 











tae Tennessee Valley Authority, long a 

bone of contention, is to be investigated 
by a select committee made up of five mem- 
bers from each House of Congress. 


Sanction for the inquiry already has been 
voted by the Senate and the House is to vote 
this week, with the result a foregone con- 
clusion, The House has wanted a joint in- 
vestigation all along but the Senate held 
back, largely in deference to the wishes of 
Senator Norris, “father” of TVA, who 
thought a Senate committee should do the 
job if there was to be any congressional in- 
quiry. Fearing his pet was to be made a 
political football, Senator Norris stood first 
for making the Federal Trade Commission, a 
bi-partisan body, the investigating agency. 


CLIMAX OF LONG QUARREL 

Ousting of Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, chair- 
man of the three-man TVA board, by the 
President, made the congressional investiga- 
tion a certainty. Members of the board have 
been long at odds and when Dr. Morgan 
defied Mr. Roosevelt’s ultimatum either to 
substantiate his charges of dishonesty against 
his two colleagues or resign, the President 
removed him. Dr. Morgan claimed he was 
answerable only to Congress. 


Involved in the controversy is more than 
a personal quarrel. Policies of the TVA 
board have been long under attack. Critics 
in Congress have frequently charged that the 
Board was exceeding its authority, wasting 
the Government’s money and assuming func- 
tions not authorized by Congress. So the 
acts and policies of the Board are now to have 
a thorough airing. 


Refusal of the House last week to appro- 
priate about two and a half million dollars to 
start work on the $112,000,000 Gilbertsville 
dam, an important unit of the Tennessee Val- 
ley project, is laid at the door of the Board 
quarrel by Senator Norris. 


On his way to Warm Springs for ten days’ 
vacation, the President stops off at Gaines- 
ville, Ga., to dedicate a square named in his 

[Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.J 
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PRESIDENTIAL CLOSE-UP 
President Roosevelt as he made his speech at 
Gainesville, Ga., in which he called for higher 
wages in the South and struck at feudalism, fas- 

cism and communism. 
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A Floor to Wages; 
Hint to the South 





A House Labor sub-committee 
tries day after day to devise a wages 
and hours bill. In the midst of its 
deliberations, President Roosevelt 
makes a significant speech in and 
to the South. Did he have action 
on wages and hours at this session 
in mind? Or politics? Or both? 
How some Congressmen would an- 


swer. 











YOUTHERNERS cheered in the House of Rep- 
S resentatives in December when the Adminis- 
tration failed in its attempt to obtain enactment 
of the wages and hours bill. 

Their opposition had meant the difference be- 
tween victory and defeat once before, in August. 
It is generally understood that action could be 
forced at this session, if the Southerners relented. 
But they give no sign of doing so. 

Members of Congress read President Roosevelt’s 
aggressive speech at Gainesville, Ga., in the light 
of these facts. As is usually the case, they read as 
much between the lines as in the actual words 
he used. 

The platform upon which he was re-elected 
pledged wages and hours regulation. In his mes- 
sage to the special session of Congress last fall, 
he said the whole country recognized “the need 
for immediate Congressional action if we are to 
maintain wage income and purchasing power of 
the nation against recessive factors in the gen-, 
eral industrial situation.” 


A FLOOR AND A CEILING 

Again, addressing the present regular session, 
he said the people overwhelmingly favored “hav- 
ing the Congress—this Congress—put a floor pe- 
low which industrial wages shall not fall, and a 
ceiling beyond which the hours of industrial la- 
bor shall not rise.” 

The President at Gainesville did not refer to 
the wages and hours bill or discuss personali- 
ties. He did speak of the type of mind of “those 
representatives of people who vote against legis- 
lation to help social and economic conditions, 
proclaiming loudly that they are for the objec- 
tives but do not like the methods, and then fail 
utterly to offer a better method of their own.” 

“I speak to you of conditions in this, my other 
State,” he declared. “The buying power of the 
people of Georgia and of many other States is 
still so low today that the pepole cannot pur- 
chase the products of industry.... 

“Georgia and the lower South may just as 


well face facts—simple facts presented in the 
lower South by the President of the United 
States.” 


Mr. Roosevelt interpolated here in his pre- 
pared address a remark considered significant 
by some observers. It was: 

“And your Governor understands those facts.” 


GUESSING AT THE FUTURE 

Members of Congress speculated about the 
significance of the speech which was distasteful 
to some leading Southern Democrats. They noted 
the reports that the President spoke in a mili- 
tant tone. Two possibilities were discussed. 

One was that the Administration again would 
try to force action on wages and hours legislation 
this session, and wanted to “build fires” under 
Southern opponents. Disagreement within the 
House Labor Committee is so pronounced that 
there appears to be slight likelihood of action. 
But this situation might be influenced by 
speeches like that at Gainesville. Also, in view of 
the announced consent of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to a 30-cent-an-hour minimum 
wage as against the 40 cents demanded pre- 
viously, some Southerners might consider it an 
excuse to switch over. 

The other possibility was that the President 
intended to participate more actively in the 
political campaigns than had been expected. Re- 
ports reach Washington already of opposition 
being organized against foes of last year’s Su- 
preme Court enlargement bill. If he chose, Mr. 
Roosevelt could make it uncomfortable for at 
least some anti-New Deal Democrats. 

(The President’s Gainesville 

printed in full text on page 11.) 


address is 
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Mr. Roosevelt: Vacillating or Planning? 
A Bay State Petition... The West's Hat in the Ring 


Capitol conversations indicate 
two prevailing views of the Pres- 
ident’s course regarding depres- 
sion. One is that he is vacillat- 
ing, undecided. The other that 
he is arranging a broad, affirma- 
tive program for Congress next 
January, after the elections. 


* eye 


Persons especially interested in 
the Congressional investigation 
of the Tennessee Valley Autho- 
rity say it may drag along well 
into the summer. Both sides 
wonder whether it will affect the 
fall elections. 
kk * 


The Social Security Board ex- 
pects to be one of the first agen- 
cies disbanded, if the Govern- 
ment reorganization bill is enact- 
ed. Reports are that the old-age 
pension section may be split up 
between a new Department of 
Public Welfare and the Treas- 
ury; and the Unemployment 
Compensation section may go to 
the Department of Labor. 


ee? 


Present Administration strategy 
calls for the House, in confer- 
ence, to tell the Senate to take its 
plan for modifying the surtax on 
undistributed profits and the tax 
on capital gains or to get no new 
tax law at this session. The 
White House favors a “no com- 


+ 
} 








promise” attitude on those tax 
principles. 


x * * 


The Treasury is waiting for the 
Department of State to ask that 
this country put a check on the 
exchange of hard American dol- 
lars for large quantities of Mexi- 
can silver at a price far above its 
open market value. Treasury 
buying of Mexican silver bolsters 
the position of a Government 
that is expropriating property of 
American corporations. 


~*~ * * 


Some White House visitors get 
the impression that Mr. Roose- 
velt has decided the Middle West 
or the Far West should supply 
the country with its next Presi- 
dent and maneuvering under way 
is based upon that decision, 
x * * 


WPA foremen in Massachusetts 
are understood to have asked re- 
lief workers to sign the petition 
that James Roosevelt run for the 
Governorship. Mr. Roosevelt let 
friends know he probably will 
not run, on the theory that it 
would be better to wait until 


next time. 
x * 


Objection by Treasury experts 
to drastic revision of the capital 
gains tax at this time is based on 
the belief that a number of rich 


+ 





speculators who bought stocks 
and bonds at the bottom in 1932 
would unload, thereby further 
depressing the markets. 


x * * 


A guessing game has started to 
discover why President Roose- 
velt of late is seeing much more 
of Henry A. Wallace, seeking 
his reaction to Administration 
policies not connected with agri- 
culture. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture now is on top of the oih- 
cial heap. 
xk * 


Suspicion that Japanese had a 
hand in the expropriation by 
Mexico of American oil proper- 
ties is being expressed by per- 
sons in touch with naval affairs. 


* * * 

One important Government offi- 
cial told friends he is declining 
to make any more speeches about 
the economic, political and diplo- 
matic outlooks at home and 
abroad because what he has to 
say frightens him too much, 


xk 


At least one State faces the pros- 
pect of closing its schools for 
lack of operating funds because 
of the heavy drain of old-age 
pensions on its financial re- 
sources, Other States also are 
said to be having /ike difficulties. 
Some members -of the White 





House Correspondents’ Associ- 
ation have expressed resentment 
at what they consider an asper- 
sion upon their integrity in the 
foreword written by the Presi- 
dent to an article giving tran- 
scripts of his 1933 press confer- 
ences. 
xk & 


The TVA blow-off caused House 
members to say that action on 
the bill for seven planning au- 
thorities is “not even being whis- 
pered about.” 

xk * 


Londoners are telling Washing- 
tonians to remember that Ger- 
man airships may be able to fly 
300 miles an hour and Germany 
has air bases within an hour-and- 
a-half distance from the British 
capital. 
x * 


Morris L. Cooke, former Rural 
Electrification Administrator, 
and James L. Fly, counsel for the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, are 
talked of as possible successors 
to Dr. Arthur E. Morgan on the 
TVA directorate. 
x kk 


The Department of State regards 
claims by other countries to the 
Pacific Islands, to which this 
Government has asserted title, as 
matters of form. They expect no 
real difficulty over the questions, 
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Weeds in the Garden of National Affairs... 


A Thought For Paralysis...Aid to Refugees 


EAD Gardener William Reeves, wise in the + 
manner of one who has nurtured the soil of 


few years ago. 


In place of overcrowded offices, 


tornado which spread death and destruction a + incidentally, found themselves on a new auto- 
mobile, blue in color, low in price and efficient, 





the White House grounds for a quarter of a 
century, had his doubts. To be sure the cherry 
blossoms, magnolias, forsythia, jonquils, tulips 
and jasmines offered a riot of color to the eye. 
March, it appeared, was leaving like a lamb. 
Well, and good, but to Gardener Reeves things 
were just “blooming too soon.” 

Chief Executive, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
wise in the manner of one who has nurtured 
national affairs for five years looked out from 
his Georgia hilltop retreat and had his doubts. 
Things just weren't blooming at all. 


The President’s Sec- 
retary of Labor had pro- 
ON EMPLOYMENT = vided him with gloomy 
AND BUSINESS unemployment figures. 
His three-man railroad committee had provided 
him with remedies for a critically ill industry. 
His legislators back in the Capital were pro- 
ducing what to him might have seemed like an 
emasculated version of his original tax ideas. 
Some legislators back in the Capitol were trying 
to play hob with his original government reorg- 
anization plan. His Ambassador to France 
brought none too pleasent reports of conditions 
abroad. 

If ever the President had need of ten days in 
which to search for a perspective it was the per- 
iod he now finds him- | 


GLOOMY FIGURES 


obsolete heating and endangered county rec- 
ords,P WA aid has made possible a modern, well- 
appointed courthouse, 

Having delivered himself of his denunciation 
—his first major public utterance in nearly three 
months—the President settled down in his easy 
chair and awaited response. 

Just before heading South the President 
turned his findings of the TVA situation over 
to Congress, but not until he had removed Chair- 
man Morgan from office. In the matter of the 
anti-lynching bill, Mr. Roosevelt, apparently 
convinced it would continue to gather dust in 
a Capitol pigeon-hole, suggested that legisla- 
tion be enacted which would make Federal in- 
vestigations mandatory whenever mob violence 
left death in its wake. By mob violence, the 
President also included such taking of human 
life as occurred in labor disputes, 

But once in the country of pines his 
thoughts turned to the rebuilding of maimed 
lives. One of his first acts on arriving at Warm 
Springs was a visit to the Infantile Paralysis 
Foundation. Plans for eliminating overcrowd- 
ed quarters came in for discussion. Greetings 
voiced by youngsters were to be heard before 
Georgia license plates displaying “F. D. R.” 
appeared on the scene, 


for the Chief Executive's operation. 

Dark in color, high in price and extremely ef- 
ficient in protective devices was another car 
provided for the President when he goes tour- 
ing with Secret Service operatives. 


Protection also is af- 
2 hs forded the President’s 
IS “COVERED” BY big farm, which yielding 
NEW RELIEF ACT a considerable number of 
bales of cotton will be covered by the new 
Farm Relief Act. With his head bare to the 
Georgia sun, clothed in a lightweight suit, Mr. 
Roosevelt noted with interest the bite of the 
plow into warm earth. 

Important to the President whenever he is 
at Warm Springs is the swimming pool. Impor- 
From 
behind the wheel of his car one morning Mr. 
Roosevelt held one of his “curbstone” press 
conferences, revealed that Secretary Hull’s in- 
vitation to 29 nations to cooperate in provid- 
ing a haven for political refugees is nothing 


PRESIDENT’S FARM 


tant to the press is Presidential action. 


more or less than a reminder that this coun- 
try has always been ready, willing and able 
to grant such a haven, Illustrating his point, 
he drew a parallel of the European upheavals of 
1848 when wave after wave of immigrants fled 


The license plates, | to this country to avoid persecution. 


From this problem, 





self in. | 

To those symbol- 
minded persons there 
was an unusual slant to 
the President's call, on 
March 23, to the South 
to lift its wage stand- 
ards and put an end to 
feudalism, characterized 
by Mr. Roosevelt as 
little different from 
fascism.(Text, Page 11.) 

The President spoke 
at ceremonies centered 
at Gainesville’s Square, 
which comprises. the 
grounds of the new 
PWA courthouse. The 
ceremony marked the 
completion of the city’s 
new 





civic center pro- 
ject which was under- 
taken following the 


PROTECTION PLUS 





FOR A TOURING PRESIDENT 

gp veene-wid ROOSEVELT riding in one of the new motor cars, designed especially for 
Secret Service men, placed in use when Mr. Roosevelt arrived in Georgia. The 16-cylinder 

cars are bullet-proof, carry tear gas and firearms, have reinforced running boards for the ope- 

| Tatives, and can dawdle at two miles per hour or jump to ninety-five. 


* the President turned to 
other subjects ranging 
from the uncertainties 
of rail financing to the 
civil service as it applies 
to the diplomatic ca- 
reer-men, one point he 
had discussed with Am- 
bassador Bullitt. 


But back in the Capi- 
tol, a House District of 
Columbia subcommittee 
was certain of one thing, 
that the District’s pro- 
posed income tax would 
exempt the President, 
his cabinet, and of 
course the Members of 
Congress and their sec- 
retaries from the reach 
of the revenue collector, 


—Wide World 





DEREK Fox. 





PR 
—Wide World 
HOW MUCH CREDIT? 





RFC Chairman Jesse Jones as one of the mem- 

bers of a special committee appointed by the 

President will study possible means of extending 
additional Government credit to business. 





Mecesqratca * 
Spend or Not Spend? 
Uncle Sam's Dilemma 





Advisers to the President coun- 
sel “Do Something.” In 1933 it was 
spending by Government, to in- 
crease mass purchasing power. But 
the spenders themselves now ques- 
tion the ultimate soundness of that 
policy. So other courses are being 
considered. Their direction is out- 
lined herewith. 











RESIDENT Roosevelt is siding with the “lend- 

ers” among his official advisors. 

They contend the Government must take posi- 
tive action soon or run the risk of an economic 
collapse like 1932. Little or nothing is heard 
from advocates of a “do nothing” policy, now 
that the hoped-for turnabout in business condi- 
tions has failed to materialize for so long. 

Plans are in the making for loans to railroads, 
to big and to small business on the theory that 
sufficient stimulus might be provided for the eco- 
nomic system to resume normal operation. If 
these fail, then there will be another reconsid- 
eration. 

The Administration seems to be willing to give 
business freer rein in general to see what it can 
do. Actions in Congress indicate even greater 
readiness to adopt that course there. The Sen- 
ate Finance Committee provided a significant 
portent when it voted for abolition of the tax on 
undistributed corporation profits, in defiance of 
the President’s wishes. (Detailed article on Con- 
gressional taxation on Page 15.) 


CAPITAL GAINS TAX 

Of all the issues thrust forward by the de- 
pression, this one has caused most dispute. Many 
witnesses on the bill showed they regarded tne 
tax practically as a symbol of Administration 
“hostility” toward business. It handicapped pri- 
vate initiative, penalized thrift and prevented ex- 
pansion which would increase employment, the 
opponents contended. 

Treasury experts took emphatic exception. 
They wanted the principle preserved at least in 
the modified form as written into the House bill. 
But on the showdown the committee stood 17 to 
4 against them. It went further, heeding busi- 
ness men’s pleas for easement of taxes on capital 
gains. 

Whether the Administration might acquiesce 
or try to restore the House provisions when the 
bill gets before the Senate is a question. Indi- 
cations are that the latter will happen. One 
opponent would be Chairman Pat Harrison, of 
the Finance Committee, who believes tax relax- 
ation at this time would help to restore “confi- 
dence.” 


PROBLEMS OF THE RAILS 


The financial condition of the railroads con- 
stitutes one of the barriers to confidence. The 
President’s committee of three members of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission forwarded to 
him in Georgia a report understood to make 
recommendations both for a short range and a 
long range handling of the problem. 

As for lending in business fields, Mr. Roosevelt 
asked another committee to consider the pos- 
Sibilities. He gave to Secretary Morgenthau the 
Suggestions received by him, inciuding those 
made by the recent small business men’s con- 
ference. 

With money piled high in the banks and busi- 
ness either unwilling or unable to borrow for 
ventures that would reduce unemployment, the 
Morgenthau committee faces a problem that 
reaches to the bottom of the economic system. 
It can either recommend that the Government 
lend on terms that would attract borrowers, or 
try to find ways to increase borrowing from pri- 
vate institutions. 

Some officials oppose substantiai lending by 
Government on the ground that it inevitably 
would mean more Government-owned or Gov- 
.ernment-controlled businesses. Others say that 
is coming anyway. On the other hand, it will 
be no simple matter to make the private lending 
mechanism operate more effectively. 

Chances are that provision will be made for 
more small Government loans to business while 
at the same time the Federal Reserve Board, 
Federal Trade Commisison and other agencies 
having to do with business will attempt to formu- 
late programs conducive to “confidence.” 
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[Continued from Page 1.]} 
honor, and makes a belligerent 
speech about the low wages paid 
in the South. The speech is gen- 
erally interpreted as a thrust at 
southern Congressmen who have 
been opposing his proposal for 
wage and hour legislation. 


Victory for the Administra- 
tion’s Government reorganization 
bill apparently is assured by 
agreement reached for a Senate 
vote on the measure at 5 p. m, on 
March 28. As the bill stands, 
the President is given authority 
to abolish the office of Comp- 
troller General and set up an 
Auditor General with only post- 
audit control over Federal ex- 
penditures. 

Rougher going faces the tax 
revision bill, due to reach the Sen- 
ate this week. Revolting against 
Administration taxing policies, 
the Senate Finance Committee 
votes to eliminate the undistrib- 
uted profits tax altogether, sub- 
stituting a flat tax of 18 per cent 
upon corporations’ net income, 
with a much lower rate for the 
“little fellow” in business, 


The President orders intensive 
study of the problem of giving fi- 
nancial help to business, both 
large and small. Secretary Mor- 
genthau heads a group to present 
recommendations as to how the 
flow of credit to business can be 
stimulated. 

The study is due to the Presi- 
dent’s dissatisfaction with exist- 
ing machinery. Thousands of 
small business men have com- 
plained of the difficulty of secur- 
ing loans. 

Creation ot new agency to ex- 
tend credit to both large and 
small business organizations and 
to authorize national banks to 
underwrite securities of business 
firms is being considered. 


The President has in hand the 
report of the special committee 
consisting of three members of 
the I. C. C. which was appointed 
to make a quick report to him 
about what was to be done to save 
the railroads. Mr. Roosevelt, re- 
ceiving the report soon after his 
arrival at Warm Springs, an- 
nounces that he will study it be- 
fore deciding what to do about it. 


The plight of political refugees 
in Austria and Germany inspires 
the United Staes to invite nine 
European governments and the 
governments of all American re- 
publics to cooperate in providing 
a haven for such people. Adding 
his voice to the invitation of Sec- 
retary Hull, the President says 
this country stands ready to pro- 
vide asylum also to refugees from 
Spain, Italy and the Soviet Union. 





Uncle Sam employs a million workers, spends seven billions 


a year. 
ness “just growed.” 
ficiency. 


But the machinery to operate that enormous busi- 
It is urgently in need of revision for ef- 
A coordination plan is about to pass Congress. 


Here is a behind-the-scenes view of our coming stream-lined 
Executive Branch and its operations. 








HE United States Government to- # might then evolve could be greatly 


day provides regular jobs for 
more than one million individuals. 
Its annual payroll is a billion and 
one-half dollars. 

One hundred and thirty 
customers look to this vast 
tion for protections, for 
for subsidies, for controls 
direction. 

Total operating expenses 
gate more than seven billion dollars 


million 
institu- 
services, 
and for 


aggre- 


each year 

At the head of this over-all gov- 
ernmental enterprise is a President, 
elected for four years. He func- 
tions within the scope of policies 
set by his Congressional board of 
directors, made up of 531 individuals, 
435 of whom, as representatives are 
chosen by the cust two 
years and 96 of whom, as Senators, 


ymers each 
are chosen x-year terms 

There 
ing for life after sele 
President and approval I 
ate, who see that the Board of D 
rectors stays 
powers. These 
Supreme Court 
CHIEF EXECUTIVE'S TASK 

But it is the task of the President 
in directing the work of more than 
a million employes that has come 
to take on colossal proportions 

To fulfill that job today the Pres- 
ident must operate through more 
than one hundred separate depart- 
corpo- 


line other men, Serv- 
tion by tne 
by the Sen- 
within its chart of 
men make up the 


boards, commissions, 
authorities and agencies 
He must satisfy the courts, hold the 
support of a majority in Congress 
and meet the standards laid down 
by a large proportion of the millions 
of citizen-customers of government 


ments, 
rations, 


—or face trouble. 

The difficulties of have 
appealed to Presidents for many 
years. Those difficulties increased 
in proportion to the increased re- 
sponsibilities undertaken by the Fed- 
eral government as a result of the 
New Deal. Government, iike Topsy, 
“just growed,” and the result came 
to be a administrative 
breakdowns impressed 
the President 


FOR A SIMPLER MACHINE 
It was to deal with this situation 
that Mr. Roosevelt set governmental 
reorganization as the first task of 
his second administration. 
The President, on Jan. 12 


inaugural 


this task 


series of 
that deeply 


1937- 
before the second ion 
offered Congress a complete plan for 
stream-lining the executive estad- 
lishment of the national govern- 
ment. This plan got backed up be- 
hind the plan for changing the 
the Supreme Court and 
pieces 


makeup of 

bogged down. Two small 

of it were accepted last year by the 

House of Representatives 

Now the whole broad plan is about 

f ] 1ate hurdles and 

r of a probable 

two Houses 

would make final 
prospect 

government that 


con ferer 
of Congress 
approval a likely 


The machinery of 
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different from the administrative 
machinery of government now func- 
tioning 

For that reason great importance 
is attached in Congress and at the 
White House to details of the pro- 
posed legislation. Today's sprawling 
government —often headless and 
without centralized responsibility— 
could become a vast and powerful 
machine heading up to a single, 
greatly strengthened executive- 
manager in the White House. 


DICTATORSHIP: YES OR NO? 


On this proposed machine, Presi- 


dent Roosevelt told Congress 

What I am placing before you is 

the request for more power, but 
tools of management and 
rity to distribute the work 

t the President can effectively 

those powers which the 
now places upon him. 

S we are prepared to abandon 
important part of the Constitu- 
ion, we must equip the Presidency 
with authority commensurate with 
his responsibilities under the Consti- 
tution.” 

But of this proposed machine, 
those who oppose its creation argue 
in and out of Congress: 

“The groundwork would be laid 
for an executive dictatorship. By 
permitting the President to central- 
ize the government and to concen- 
trate powers of direction in the 
White House, Congress would ab- 
dicate part of its underlying 
responsibility. Better take ineffici- 
ency with assurance that the Presi- 
dency cannot become all powerful 


Unle 


than efficiency with the chance that 


a President might be given power 
that he could abuse.” 


DETAILS OF PROPOSED PLAN 


The reorganization that is on the 


verge of approval can affect the 


entire executive establishment of the 
How this is so can best 


government 
be seen from a survey of the broad 
plan. 

THE WHITE HOUSE STAFF: 

Presidents, charged with running 
the machinery of government with 
its more than a million employees 
and its budget of billions, have 
largely been cut off from close con- 
tact with that machine. 

A President now sits in the White 
House and works in its attached ex- 
ecutive offices. He has two or three 
secretaries, one to deal with news- 
rmen, one a receptionist with a 
glad hand for politicians, and an- 

er to run errands. Cabinet heads 
mably run the ten major gov- 
departments and meet 

an hour or two, 

These sessions, 


with 


pape 


with the President 
reports have it, seldom deal 
important business. 

This set-up long ago broke down. 

The White House became a bottle- 
neck in the Government 
ministrators, politicians, depart- 
ment diplomats, business 
men, ordinary citizens and a multi- 
t came to the Presi- 
with their problems. It turned 
that no human being could as- 
imilate and pass upon the problems 


that were raised. 


EASING THE WHITE HOUSE 
The country now knows of Donald 
Richberg, who first tried to coordi- 
admini under Mr. 
thereby earned the 
title of “Assistant President”: it 
knows of Thomas Corcoran and Ben 
Cohen, who do leg-work and head 
the White House and yet 
tached to other governmental 
departments; it heard of Charles 
West, who as Under-Secretary of 
the Interior, devoted all of his time 
to White House problems; it is 
the Presi- 
dent’s son, who now helps to solve 
the problems of 28 independent 
agencies as those problems head up 
to the White House. 


heads, 
ude of others 


dent 


nate the stration 


Roosevelt and 


work ior 


are at 


So now Congress is asked to give 
he President six “executive 
nts” in addition to the existing sec- 
tarie They should “be men in 
om the President has personal 
-onfidence and whose character and 


assist- 





into effect by 
concerned. 

Here the idea is to break the bot- 
tleneck that now jams up adminis- 
trative problems. 

THE CIVIL SERVICE. Out of | 
more than 820,000 civil employes of | 


Senator Bailey 


the department 4 


set up as a career service in which those holding government jobs. 


an individual of ability can readily 
work himself up to a position of 
executive responsibility 

So Congress is asked to abolish 
the present Civil Service Commis- 
sion and to substitute for it a Civil 








Senator Barkley 


career service would be made pos- 
sible. 

But Congress, in its action to date, 
is not accepting the President’s rec- 
ommendation that there be a re- 
moval of present salary limitations 


Senator Byrd 
Underwood & Underwood 


RESHUFFLING GOVERNMENT—POINTS AT ISSUE 


‘PONSORS of the Executive Reorganization 
7 Bill contend that efficiency and economy 
will result from President's power to merge 
Defeat of Senator Byrd’s amendment 
which aimed at reducing expenditures by 10 per 
Senator Bailey, 
recalling pledges made in 1932 for economy, 


bureaus. 


cent, brought divergent views. 


tion’s policies. 


gave oral support in debate to the amendment, 
but with others met defeat at the hands of forces 
led by Senator Barkley, which contended that 
the question of economy was answered in 1936 
when the voters approved of the Administra- 


A + machinery have been created in the 


New Deal years. 

The result is that today more than 
100 different administrative agencies 
are functioning and supposedly re- 
sponsible to the President. Many 
have duties that overlap. Some con- 
flict. There is no machinery by 
which the White House can keep 
account of what goes on in the mul- 
titude of governmental agencies. 

To deal with this Situation, Mr. 
Roosevelt asked Congress to give him 
full authority to go through the gov- 
ernment and remake the entire set- 
up, adding two new executive de- 
partments and grouping all activi- 


| ties within the twelve departments 


[Continued on Page 15.] 
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the government, above 500,000 are + Service Aaministration, headed by 


in a classified civil service. The ma- 
chinery of this civil service was 
created half a century ago and has 
been altered little since that time. 
The remainder of the Government's 
civil employes are outside of the 
merit system. 

The existing service, its officials 
admit, was not geared to deal with 
the personnel problems raised by the 
New Deal. Neither is the service 





a single Civil Service Administrator, 
appointed by the President for a 
term of fifteen years. To watch 
over the service and its 
istration would be a Civil Service 
Board of seven distinguished mem- 
bers, serving on a per diem basis. 

The Civil Service itself would be 
extended “upward, outward and 
downward” to take in nearly all of 


admin- 


+ in order to enable the government 


to offer up to $20,000 for the services 
of its top officials. The practical 
limit now is $10,000. 


TWELVE DEPARTMENTS 


GOVERNMENTAL ‘ADMINISTRA- 
TION. The machinery of govern- 
ment has been accumulating in 
Washington and out in the country 
for 150 years without planning or 
coordination. Great amounts of new 








Important New Book 


MONEY 
POWERS 
OF EUROPE 


By Paul H. Emden 


“We have long needed a good 
book on finance capitalism in 
modern Europe. The gap in 
our literature is now admirably 
filled by ‘Money Powers in 
Europe.’ It presents the ma- 
jor figures and companies in- 
volved in European finance 
capitalism and estimates their 
influence on modern history.” 
—Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes. 


At all booksellers, $3.50. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd St., New York 



































THE CHRYSLER CUSTOM IMPERIAL 


distribution . . . and boasting dozens of other ex- 


You sEE more and more Chrysler Custom Imperials 
at the theatre . . . at the smart clubs and hostelries 


distinguished cars. 


. . Wherever distinguished gatherings imply 


The reason is plain. Chrysler’s finest is motor- 
dom’s finest . . . in taste and dignity as in quality 


and size. 


The Chrysler Custom Imperial is really majestic 
... With a great wheelbase of 144 inches...a 


clusive Chrysler engineering features. Pre-eminent 
in safety, too, with all-steel body, hydraulic booster 
brakes and LifeGuard-equipped tires. 


Yet you pay no premium for all this excellence. 
The price of the Chrysler Custom Imperial is sur- 


prisingly moderate. 


Prices ready to drive in Detroit including Federal taxes. 


ve CHRYSLER ROYAL... 


95 horsepower, 119-inch wheelbase. Ten 


body types. Prices start at $918 for Coupe. Four-Door Sedan with trunk, $1010. 
vv CHRYSLER IMPERIAL. . . 110 horsepower, 125-inch wheelbase. Six 


| 
| 
| ; ages ee" 
great, spacious body, with wide, deep, chair-high 
seats. . . with billowing, springy, custom cushions 


Subscription Rates titude is such that they would not 
ttempt to exercise power on their 
They should be pos- 
competence, great 
passion for 


body types. Prices start at $1123 for Coupe. Four-Door Sedan with trunk, $1198. 


vv CHRYSLER CUSTOM IMPERIAL . . . 130 horsepower, 144-inch 
wheelbase. Five or Seven-Passenger Sedan, $2295. Sedan-Limousine, $2395. 
White side wal. tires, fender well equipment and fender shields extra. 
Above prices do not include state or local taxes, if any. For delivered 
price in your locality, see your Chrysler dealer. 


Delivered postage prepaid $2 for one year; $ 
(Canadian postage $1 per year a ional, for 
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account 
nign 


or, and a 2 
Powered with a fine 130 horsepower engine, 


alert, sensitive and silky smooth 
with Floating Power. Cradled in “M ore an | more 
...1dts Chrysler!” 
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the President quickly with all perti- 
problem 


| and arm rests. 
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* Tune in on Major Bowes, Columbia 
Network, Every Thursday, 9 to 10 P. M., 
Eastern Standard Time, 
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With the Committees: 
Laws in the Making 


Tax bills behind schedule. . . 
With the Lobby investigators ... 
Liberalizing widows’ pensions. 


RECORD high in national defense appro- 

priations, a tax program whose delay frets 
Administration leaders, investigations on many 
subjects from TVA to civil liberties and rail 
financing, reflect the activities of the commit- 
tees of Congress. 


Taxation: 

Somewhat behind schedule, the Senate Finance 
Committee is wrestling with the problems of 
revenue. It has heard the Treasury experts, has 
voted to eliminate the undistributed profits tax 
on corporations and has substituted a flat 18 per 
cent rate on corporation income. But there are 
breakers ahead in committee and on the Senate 
floor on that question, on the La Follette pro- 
posal to broaden the income tax base and on 
other issues. (Detailed article on Page 15.) 


The TVA Controversy: 

Congressional investigation of the TVA is really 
under way, for leaders of both parties in both 
Houses are agreed on an inquiry. 


Lobby: 

When is a Congressional committee subpoena 
void? This question, before the Senate Lobby 
Investigating Committee, headed by Senator 
Minton (Dem.), of Indiana, may have repercus- 
sions later on the Senate floor. It arises from 
the refusal of Dr. Edward A. Rumely, executive 
secretary, National Committee to Uphold Consti- 
tutional Government, to comply with two com- 
mittee subpoenas calling for records and other 
information, with relation particularly to the or- ~ 
ganization’s opposition to the Administration's 
plan to reorganize the Government. 


Dr. Rumely’s counsel, Elisha Hanson, told the 
committee both subpoenas are void. The first, 
he said, was a dragnet for information beyond 
the power of the committee to direct. The sec- 
ond, asking names of contributors of $100 or 
more, and certain correspondence between Dr 
Rumely and Frank E. Gannett, publisher, the 
organization’s chairman, and Glenn Hancock, 
its assistant executive secretary, is void because, 
among other reasons, the information on which 
it was based was obtained “unlawfully” by the 
committee’s first investigator under the first 
subpoena, he said. 


Chairman Minton issued a statement styling 
the organization as a “lobby” and charging it 
with trying to thwart the inquiry. Mr. Gannett 
retaliated in a radio broadcast, asking the Sen- 
ate to abolish the lobby committee for “conspir- 
acy to violate the constitutional rights of Ameri- 
can citizens.” 


Labor: 

The wage-hour bill is still before the House 
Committee on Labor. John L. Lewis, C. I. O., told 
the committee he would rather have no bill than 
one with a low wage minimum. President Green, 
A. F. of L. said 20 cents an hour minimum is 
out of the question, that a 30-cent minimum 
would be acceptable only if increasing yearly 
until it reached 40 cents for all workers in in- 
terstate commerce. (See Newsgram on Page 2.) 


In the Senate Labor Committee, Senator 
Wagner, of New York, asked approval of his bill 
to require all firms obtaining government con- 
tracts, loans or grants to guarantee collective 
bargaining rights to their workers. President 
Green, A. F. of L., supported the bills with cer- 
tain amendments. (See “The Labor Week,” 
page 11.) 


Suffrage: 

A proposed amendment to the Constitution to 
outlaw any remaining discriminations against 
women met a tie vote in the Senate Judiciary 
Committee and was reported to the Senate with- 
out recommendation. 


Pensions: 

A World War veterans’ committee bill (H. R. 
9725), to liberalize death-compensation benefits 
to widows and orphans, passed the House and is 
before the Senate Pensions Committee. Under it 
a widow, married to a World War veteran prior to 
the pending enactment, is entitled to a pension 
even if the veteran’s disability was as little as 10 
per cent service connected, instead of *0 per cent 
minimum as at present. Affecting several thou- 
sand widows, the first year’s cost is estimated at 
$1,651,500. 


Aeronautics: 

The Lea bill to consolidate Federal control o: 
aviation had both support and opposition in the 
House interstate commerce committee. 


Status of Major Bills 


S. 1077, Extending FTC powers to regulate food, 
drugs, cosmetics, etc.; President signed March 22. 

H. R. 9218, Naval construction: Passed House March 
21 

S. Res. 251, Joint Congressional 
TVA; Senate adopted March 25. 

H. J. Res. 594, FTC investigation of manufacturers’ 
policies in distributing motor vehicles, accessories and 
parts, and retail prices; House adopted March 21. 

H. R. 8947, Treasury-Postal annual appropriations; 
Congress completed actiori March 21. 

H. R. 9181, District of Columbia annual appropria- 
tions; Congress completed action March 21. 

S. 3668, Amending AAA Act of 1938; Reported to 
Senate March 21. 

S. 3400, Permitting until June 16, 1939, renewal of 
loans made prior June 16, 1933, to bank executives in 
Federal Reserve System; Passed Senate Mar. 25. 

H. R. 9415, Authorizing five local men at each CCC 
camp as project Passed House March 
23 

H. J. Res. 468, 
cancer campaign; 


investigation of 


assistants, etc 


Dedicating every April for anti- 
Sent to White House March 22. 














—Harris & Ewing 


COMPETITION FOR CONGRESS—THE CHERRY BLOSSOMS 


ORRIDORS of the Capitol, usually filled with visitors, seem de- 
serted as visitors to Washington head for a scenic view of the famed 


Japanese cherry blossoms. They popped out earlier than usual this year 
—within a fortnight after Washington’s only big snowstorm. 








made, 





(ecmsqraiae THE LEGISLATIVE GANTLET: 
REORGANIZATION, TVA, THE "BIG NAVY” 


| gepmopqnadel ROOSEVELT'S dismissal of 

TVA Chairman Morgan, which he defended 

in a message to Congress, was attacked and de- 

fended on Capitol Hill and eventuated in Sen- 

ate action for a joint Congressional investiga- 
tion of the TVA. 

But while critics were charging the President 


chad exceeded his executive powers in ousting 


Dr. Morgan, the Senate showed willingness to 
grant requests for enhanced Executive au- 
thority to reorganize and reshuffle Federal bu- 


reaus and administrative agencies. Numerous 


amendments designed to limit presidential au- 
thority under the bill were voted down. 


Having previously lost attempts to save the 


bipartisan Civil Service Commission and to pro- 
vide that Congress must specifically approve 


Presidential orders changing bureaus and 


agencies, foes of the bill began the week with 
an attempt to pass the Byrd amendment that 
aimed to cut Federal expenditures, excepting 
the fixed charges, by 10 per cent. 


Senator Byrnes (Dem.), of South Carolina, in 
charge of the bill, was reminded that last May 
he had advocated a 10 per cent cut, and 1932 


and 1936 Democratic platform economy promises 
were recalled. Senator Byrnes replied that the 
only way to cut expenses is to do so in appro- 


Barkley 
had 


priation bills, and Majority Leader 
(Dem.), of Kentucky, said conditions 


changed since the party economy pledges were 


rendering their fulfilment impossible. 
The Byrd amendment was beaten 56 to 28. (For 
debate transcript, see Column 5.) 


Senator Byrd (Dem.), of Virginia, also was 


defeated, 38 to 29, on an amendment seeking to 


require the President to estimate the amount 


of savings or losses on each reorganization order 


he makes. 


The most vital test on 


which the opposition met 
EXPENDITURES defeat during the week 


IS VOTED DOWN was on another Byrd 
amendment to retain the Comptroller General’s 
Office with its functions of pre-auditing Fed- 
eral disbursements as a check on unauthorized 
executive spending. All the Republicans joined 
22 Democrats in support of this amendment, 
but were beaten, 47 to 36, 


PRE-AUDIT OF 


Amendments to exempt various agencies 
from Presidential reorganization were rapidly 
discarded, though one to exempt the Veterans’ 
Administration lost only by a tie vote. 
Although victory seemed. clearly in sight, 
Majority Leader Barkley secured agreement to 
postpone the final roll cal] till March 27, This 
decision was reached only after Southern Sena- 
tors had registered trepidation lest Senator 
Clark (Dem.), of Missouri, might try to intro- 
duce the anti-lynching bill as an amendment. 
Senator George (Dem.), of Georgia, secured a 
specific agreement to preclude that possibility. 
While foes of the bill charged that Admin- 
istration pressure and patronage promises were 
being strongly used to break down opposition, 
Senator Minton’s lobby investigation committee 
continued trying to get records of the National 


+ Committee to Uphold Constitutional Govern- 





ment, which has been opposing the bill. This 
citizens’ group refused to produce the evidence 
demanded, charging the committee was attempt- 
ing to subvert its constitutional rights. An 
emphatic letter sent to all Senators by William 
Green, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, opposing the bill as “highly objection- 





While President Roosevelt placidly 
enjoys a vacation at Warm Springs, 
Ga., the hot springs of Congress con- 
troversy boil up swirlingly over the 
President's uses of executive power in 
relation to TVA. ... The Senate, how- 
ever, advances his demands for grant 
of broader powers in the executive re- 
organization bill. . . . Meanwhile the 
House moves swiftly in approving 
measures to build up American war 


preparedness. 











able to organized labor” did not result in lobby 
committee effort to investigate the A. F. of L., 
but Senator Byrnes took the floor to charge that 
Mr. Green was “misled” in his opposition. 


PROTEST IN HOUSE The Senate debate re- 
veberated in the House. 


AGAINST PRESSURE : 

Representative Lamneck 
FOR QUICK PASSAGE (Dem.), of Ohio, said 
there was reason to fear this bill being passed 
in the Senate “under the whip of Administra- 
tion leaders’ would be rushed through the 
House without adequate consideration “as an 
amendment onto some other minor bill already 
passed by the House.” 


The measure, he said, “strikes at the very 
foundation principles of our Government” and 
its provisions are “mistrusted” by the ma- 
jority of the people of the country, in which 
“dictators never were popular.” 


Representative Bacon (Rep.), of New York, 
objected to abolition of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. Civil service principles lately have 
been ignored or flouted and it is “a demoralizing 
national scandal,” he declared. He put into the 
Record data on 235 cases in which he said Post- 
master General Farley had refused to recom- 
mend for appointment as postmasters the per- 
sons cited by the Civil Service Commission as 
having stood highest in civil service examina- 
tions, 
pointees was mandatory under the President’s 
executive order of July 20, 1936, Mr. Bacon 
said. 


While the Senate was 
willingness 


MORGAN DISMISSAL 
TO FORE IN SENATE; . ; 

to enlarge the President's 
SPUR TO INQUIRY powers over administra- 
tive agencies, his dismissal of TVA Chairman 


manifesting 


Nomination of such recommended ap- 





Morgan provoked sharp debate and renewed de- 
mand for a Congress investigation of TVA. 
Senator Bridges (Rep.), of New Hampshire, 
pressing for adoption of the sharply worded 
Bridges-King investigation resolution, warned 
TVA officials not to destroy any public records 
pending such investigation. 

Senator Norris (Ind.), of Nebraska, urged a 
milder resolution of his authorship, contending 
that some of the Bridges-King charges were 
“insulting” to TVA officials. Majority Leader 
Barkley said he did not think any investigation 
resolution “ought to prefer charges” against 
the TVA. As the movement for a joint investi- 
gation crystallized, House leaders joined with 
Senators Norris and Barkley in holding that no 
antagonistic critics of TVA such as Senator 
Bridges should be included on the investigat- 
ing committee. 

The Senate finally adopted a compromise res- 
olution to provide for an investigation by a joint 
committee of five members from the Senate and 
five from the House. 

One indirect result of the TVA squabble was 
House insistence in refusing to vote $2,613,000 
to begin construction of the $117,000,000 Gil- 
bertsville, Ky., dam, a key project in the TVA 
program. The House struck out this item in 
passing the Independent Offices Appropriation 
bill several weeks ago, but the Senate restored it. 
By a 186-157 vote, the House refused to concur 
in the Senate’s action. Some members insisted 
no more funds should be given the TVA till an 
investigation has been made. Others contended 
too much money has been spent on TVA, to the 
neglect of flood control projects in other parts 
of the country. 


NAVAL EXPANSION As its first business of 


AUTHORIZATION By ‘He Week, the House ap- 
roved the President’s 


P 

HOUSE; PARTY SPLITS ¢1 121,000,000 naval ex- 
pansion authorization bill by a 294-100 vote. 
Democrats were divided 263 for and 31 against 
the bill. Republicans were divided 57 against 
and 30 for the bill. Progressives and Farmer- 
Laborites cast 12 votes in opposition while one 
Progressive voted for the measure. 

Before the final roll call Republican minority 
leadership sought to have the bill sent back to 
committee for elimination of the provision for 
three $70,000,000 battleships. This motion was 
beaten, 276 to 114. 

Representative McReynolds (Dem.), of Ten- 
nessee, chairman of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, hailed the final vote as a victory for 
public opinion supporting bigger naval pre- 
paredness. Representative Maverick (Dem.), 
of Texas, a member of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, charged that the bill “provided the 
weapons for an overseas offensive war” and was 
“a gesture toward war in the Far East.” 

Close upon the Navy bill victory, House con- 
sideration, under a rule limiting general debate 
to two days, was begun on the $447,808,555 
Army Appropriation bill. It calls for $32,- 
545,000 more than the Army got for the current 
fiscal year. 





Cost of Government: 
A Debate in Senate 


The reorganization bill . . . Chances \ 
of less spending .. . Pre-election 
pledges recalled. 


YENATE econdmy advocates and foes of deficit 
spending suffered another sharp defeat when 
the Byrd amendment, one of the most important 
attempted changes in the Executive Reorganiza- 
tion Bill, was voted down, 56 to 28. The amend- 
ment aimed to state the policy of reducing Gove 
ernment expenditures for the 1939 fiscal year by 
10 per cent of regular expenses, except fixed 
charges. Senator Byrd estimated the contem- 
plated saving would be about 4 per cent of pres- 
ent Government costs. Excerpts from the 
debate: 

Senator Borau (Rep.), of Idaho: Do I under- 
stand that the Senator from South Carolina is 
in opposition to the amendment which is now 
pending? ... What is the objection to an effort 
to reduce governmental expenditures by 10 per 
cent? 

SENATOR ByrNES (Dem.), of South Carolina: 
Under this bill the President is given no power 
to abolish functions. Having no power to abolish 
any function, it is certain that the only way by 
which economy may be obtained is by merging 
bureaus and reducing the number of employees. 
... The only way the number of employees of 
the Government can be reduced, and the ex- 
penditures can be reduced, is to make the re- 
ductions on appropriation bills... . 

SENATOR BoRAH: Then one of the great virtues 
advertised for this reorganization is not going to 
be realized. That is, there will not be any con- 
Siderable reduction of expenditures. 

SENATOR Byrnes: In connection with the 
pending bill the Senator from Virginia is op- 
posed to abolishing functions. ... 

SENATOR Byrp (Dem.), of Virginia: I should 
have willingly given that power to the President 
had the Wheeler amendment, requiring ratifica- 
tion by Congress of the action of the President, 
been agreed to.... 


THE PROMISE OF 1932 

SENATOR BaILtEyY (Dem.), of North Carolina: 
Mr. President, in 1932 we promised that if we 
obtained control of Congress and the Administra- 
tion, we would reduce the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment by 25 per cent. At that time the ex- 
penses of the Government were about three and 
a half billion doilars. Now, in 1938, in another 
election year, we report back to the people that 
so far from keeping that promise, we have in- 
creased the regular expenses of the Government 
to five and a half billion dollars, and the extra- 
ordinary expenses of the Government two and @ 
half billion dollars more, and the total to $8,000,- 
000,000 and when a modest amendment is offered 
here to reduce the regular expenses by not less 
than 10 per cent, we are frankly told by the 
advocates of the bill representing the Adminis- 
tration that such a thing is not to be thought 
of. . . This is not only astonishing; it is dev- 
astating in its disappointment. ... 

SENATOR BARKLEY (Dem.), of Kentucky: No- 
body denies that in 1932 we promised to reduce 
the expenditures by 25 per cent... . But does the 
Senator from North Carolina believe that we 
could have retained those reductions .. . in view 
of the circumstances and conditions which we 
found to exist immediately after we came into 
power in 1933? ... No cne has been able to con- 
vince me, that a balanced budget, desirable as it 
is by itself, is such a magic wand to bring an 
end to unemployment. ... 

SENATOR BAILEY: A balanced budget is not a 
magic wand, but the Senator and the Administra- 
tion which he represents here have undertaken 
to use a magic wand, and the magic wand has 
ceased to work its magic. ... 

SENATOR BaRxiky: So tar as the promise made 
in 1932 is concerned, we all know that that was 
made an issue in 1936, and the American people 
by an overwhelming majority decided that the 
party in power should not be retired pecause it 
had not reduced expenses by 25 per cent.... 


PLIGHT OF THE TAXPAYERS 


SENATOR BAILEY: t is a serious question as to 
what the American people will do so long as they 
depend, to the number, I should say, of 12 to 15 
million persons, on handouts from the Treasury 
of the United States. 

People who are receiving checks from the Gov- 
ernment are really not in position to pass on the 
fiscal questions of taxation and balancing the 
Budget. . . .They have a right to vote... . but 
it is in the very nature of men that they will vote 
for the side from which they get direct bene- 
ae 

Is there no bottom tc Uncie Sam’s barrel? Of 
course there is .... We used to think it was 
great extravagance when a billion dollars was re- 
quired to run the Government. Now a billion 
dollars is required to pay the interest on the 
Government’s borrowed money... 

SENATOR Byrp: In the event this amendment 
should be adopted and made effective by the 
President, the expenses of government would be 
reduced by only $350,000,000 which is only 4 per 
cent of the total Federal expenditures .... Prac- 
ticaly every Democratic Senator in this body 
went before the people and made the pledge that 
should Franklin Dt Roosevelt be elected, the ex- 
penses of government would be reduced 25 per 
cent... 


INSIDE VS. OUTSIDE VIEW 


SENATOR BaRKLEY: Frequently when men are 
elected to office and assume responsibility, they 
find conditions of which they did not dream on 
the outside, and they have to be governed by the 
conditions which they face when they are on the 
inside, confronted with responsibility .... 

But aside from that ... the American people 
passed on that question in 1936 ...and by an 
overwhelming majority in 1936 they approved 
what we have done. 

SENATOR Byrpv: I call attention of the Senator 
to the Democratic platform of 1936 which says: 
“We are determined to reduce the expenses of 
Government.” That is what we promised the 
American people in 1936 and that is what the 
American people indorsed 
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WHY A GREAT PEACE ADVOCATE FAVORS A STRONG NAVY: 
SENATOR NORRIS SEES MORE WAR REASONS THAN IN '17 


NORRIS, sole 


esto GEORGE 
who 


six Senators 
voted against the United States en- 
try into the World War, believes 
“there is justification for 
a declaration of today than in 
1917.” 

“I do not think there is anywhere 
sufficient justification and I 
the now as I did 


survivor of the 


more 
wal 


near 


would vote same 


people, were to refuse to buy Ja- 


pan’s goods 

Under our form of government, 
we have a perfect 1 to refuse to 
buy 
in groups 

“I should not be opposed to our 
Government’s participating In a 
conference with other nations of 
the world that are opposed to such 


these products, either singly o1 





should or can do. 





Many members of Congress pay more attention to disturb- 
ances in Europe and Asia than the debates indicate. 
acknowledge bewilderment about what the United States 
To one, who has risen time and again in 
his 35 years on Capitol Hill to oppose enlargemen: of the 
Navy, world conditions have brought a fundamental change 


of view. He is Senator George Norris. 


Some 


Here he explains why. 











then,’ he emphasizes. “But we s¢ 
outlawry replacing justice and rea- 
son in other parts of the world 
Sooner or later we may have to face 
it. I pray not.” 

Looking from his office across the 
flowering Capitol terrace, the vet- 
eran Nebraska Independent spoke 
almost resignedly. He was explain 
ing why, after years of militant op- 
position to a large Navy and “othe: 
preparations for war,” he had 
changed his views. 

If policies of Hitler or Mussolini 
or Japan are carried to their logical 
conclusion,” in his opinion, “then 
the doctrine they advocate will 
spread and the civilized world ulti- 
mately will have to contend against 
the barbarous conduct they have 
inaugurated. Their idea is, techni- 
cally, to take what want, if 
they think they are able to take it.” 
HUGE SUMS FOR ARMAMENT 

Impending bills to strengthen the 
Army and Navy and the approach- 
ing twenty-first anniversary of the 


they 


declaration of war, on April 6, caused 
the Senator to reflect. With pressure 
being brought on Congress both for 
and against huge armament appro- 
priations, many persons have asked 
him the reasons for his new view- 
point. 

The House of Representatives had 
just passed the _ second largest 
peace-time naval construction au- 
thorization bill in history by a vote 
of 292 to 100. Under it, $1,121,546.000 
can be appropriated. This would be 
in addition to the $553,000,000 al- 
ready approved by the House for 
the year beginning July 1. Prompt 
Senate action on both bills is ex- 
pected. ‘ 

Also, the War Department appro- 
priation for the coming fiscal year 
probably will be the 
years—about $447,800,000 
ing the measure, General 
Craig. Chief of Staff, told of plans 
for quick mobilization of an army 
of a million men and for gearing in- 
dustry on a war-time basis, if need 
should arise 


FAITH IN TRADE WAR 

Senator Norris reiterated his hope 
for peace but fear that develop- 
ments outside of American borders 
might invite war, unless the United 
States was prepared. While oppos- 
ing American intervention in Euro- 
pean or Asiatic wars, he said 


largest in 17 
Advocat- 


Malin 


“I do believe the l 
country would be justified in boy- 
cotting every one of these (aggres- 
sor) nations. This would be action 
taken not by the Government, but 
by the people, and regardless of any 
governmental question involved. No 
complaint can be made if we, as a 


people of 


our 
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City 


unjustifiable and inhuman conduct 
as that of Italy, Germany and Ja- 
pan, but I would not be in favor of 
any conference by which we would 
be bound in any way to engage in 
war in Europe or Asia.” 


‘PEACE FOUNDED ON REASON” 
Opposing the League of Nations 
and ratification of the Treaty of 
Versailles in 1919, Senator Norris 
contended the treaty “lays the 
foundation for future war just as 
surely and certainly as the stealing 
of Alsace and Lorraine by Germany 
50 years ago kept burning in the 
heart of every Frenchman a hope 
for the day when they might over- 
throw the rule of a foreign mon- 
arch.’ 
Senator Norris feels that assertion 
borne out; and it is in- 
cumbent upon the United States 
now as then to seek ways to assure 
“peace founded on reason.” This he 
do by “cooperation” with 


nations. 


has been 


would 
other 

A situation might arise under 
which he would favor amendment 
or repeal of the Neutrality Act, he 
says, adding significantly 

“But it is always a difficult thing 
to say in advance that we will par- 
ticipate in a war or take any action 
which might result in our being in- 
volved in a war, before the actual 
conditions have been presented to us 
wherein we would have an oppor- 
tunity to consider all the questions 
involved. I am moved somewhat in 
my feeling on this point because I 
have absolute confidence in 
nations which I believe are 
maintain the 


do not 
all the 
now 
peace of the world.” 


LESSONS OF THE GREAT WAR 
“We went into the World War 
under a misunderstanding,” in his 
opinion, “and under a propaganda 
which was false in many particulars 


t ling 
Struggling to 


and by which our country and our 
people were deceived. It is too soon 
after that war for us to have for- 
gotten those promises and induce- 
ments. We know now that many 
of the promises and pledges made 
to us were not made in good faith, 
and were never intended to be car- 
ried out.” 

The Senator reviewed Japan's 
seizure of Manchukuo and invasion 
of China, and the Italian seizure of 
Ethiopia 

“This was followed,” he said, “by 
the action of Hitler who, with his 
army, but without bloodshed, took 
possession of Austria, practically an 
unarmed nation, without any lawful 
excuse or reason. 

“Then we have, too, the slaugh- 
ter of humans in Spain. 
It is a well-known fact that the Loy- 

sts in Spain would have won the 

‘long ago if Italy and Germany 
had kept out of it, but those two 
countries have sent munitions and 
men there to carry on this inhuman 
Slaughter 

“They had nothing against Spain. 
They had no reason to complain. 
They had simply the desire to seize 
control of additional territory. The 
only reason why they have not at- 
tacked other nations is because 
many of these nations have 
armies and other means of defend- 
ing themselves. Force is the only 
thing these outlaw nations are 
afraid of and force is the only thing 
which stops them from conqucring 
the rest of the world.” 


THE HITLER DOCTRINE 

The Senator spoke again of Hit- 
ler 

“Hitler proclaimed he is going to 
defend Germans wherever they are. 
He then takes Austria. Germans in 
Austria, although in the minority, 
ask him to intervene in their behalf, 
to set up in effect a minority gov- 
ernment there, by which the follow- 
ers of Hitler will control. 

“This is a doctrine which, if car- 
ried to its logical conclusion, would 
mean that Hitler could say to us, in 
I alf of the Germans in America: 
I am 


Which I intend to turn over 


innocent 


other 


beh 
invading your country, 


to them, 


+ and 








| 


vou shall become part of Ger- 
many.’ 

“If this principle were to be car- 
ried out, these countries, after tak- 
ing all the unarmed naiions, could 
then undertake the conquest of na- 
tions which are armed. beginning, 


of course, with those armed least. 


QUESTION OF NAVAL DEFENSE 

“I have felt, therefore, that I 
should modify my position somewhat 
on the question of a large Navy, at 
least to the extent that I feel bound 
to keep our country armed to an ex- 
tent greater than Japan is armed, 
or greater than either Italy or Ger- 
many is armed. I believe. however, 
that the plan now proposed in Amer- 
ica contemplates an armament un- 
reasonably large and unnecessary. 

“There is another reason, also. why 
I believe we should hesitate to spend 
too much of the taxpayer's money 
in the building of warships. Itisa 
disputed question now as to whether 
the battleship is really the great in- 
Strument of warfare which it has 
been heretofore, and thc airplan 
and bombing machine are contest- 
ing with it for supremacy. 

“I do not know what the outcome 
will be, but I do believe there is yet 


+ considerable doubt as te lich is the he still felt much the 
battleship Army 
We mig! Japan would be 
large Navy which t sea, he and armiss 


Was us SS De not de 


as ever 
A war 
fought on the 
probably 


ne 
samc 


Superior, the appropriations 
ing machine 
selves 


said 


with a 


some extent 


t 


at least used 


nk there would be little 
r Japan to make any head- 
t our Navy at present,” 
but increas- 
building 
ar than any now 
does not want them 
need them, except for 
A combination of nations, such as 
Japan, Italy and Germany, might 
well change the map of Europe al- 
most overnight. 


she is 

battleships 
in existence. 
and does 
conquest. 


nuea 


“To me it would seem almost as if 
these have gone wild, and 
have lost all sense of decency and 

Bombs are being drop- 
airplanes behind the lines, 
lians and upon women and 
who are not 


nations 


honor 
ped by 
upon Cclvil 
»} and those 
arms are the ones who ap- 
That 


bearing 
parently must suffer and die 
seems to be modern warfare. If we 
are living in that kind of a world, 

seems to me, no matter how 
we think, we must 
preparations, at 


SENATOR NORRIS 





cause it could not contest against 


bombs from the air.” 
“NATIONS GONE WILD” 

In a letter written before the Hit- 
ler coup in Austria, Mr. Norris said 


then it 
we feel or what 
make reasonable 
least, to meet such a contingency. 


Epwarp J. Durry. | 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


OF INTEREST 10 PEOPLE 
BUYING LOW-PRICED CARS 


How the Three Leading Low-Priced Cars Compare in Size, Roominess and Comfort. 
Plain Facts about the Mechanical Factors that Insure Plymouth’s Amazing Long Life 
...What You Can Expect in the Way of Reliability, and Savings in Operation and Upkeep 
... How any Car Buyer can Judge a Car like an Expert...Read These Facts and See! 


Q. Are “All Three” low-priced cars alike? 


A. Only in price. 


tant fundamental features most manufacturers 
use on/y in thew higher-priced lines. 


Q. Which is roomiest? 
A. The new Plymouth...nearly 7” longer than 
one; more than 10” longer than the other! 


Q. Do“ All Three” have the same kind of brakes? 
A. No. For ten years Plymouth’s brakes have 
been conceded to be the safest type made. They 
are 100% double-action hydraulics. 


GET ECONOMY WITH POWER 


Q. What about the engine? 

A. All Plymouth models have the same big “L- 
head” engine of 82 horsepower. It gives the su- 
per-high compression of 6.7 to 1... yet owners 
report 18 to 24 miles per gallon on ordinary gas. 


Plymouth offers many impor- 





sound-proofing blo« k out or absorb road noise S. 


Q. How about clear driving vision? 

A. The new Plymouth’s windshield is extra wide 
and has no center post to obstruct the view. Also, 
the front seat rises when you move it forward... 


keeping eyes always at right height. 
] : 3 £ 


Q. Do “All Three” low-priced cars have similar 
shock-absorbers? 

A. No. Only Plymouth has big, airplane-type 

shock-absorbers... patterned after those on the 


landing gear of huge air liners. 

Q. Which leads in long-life features? 

A. Plymouth. The new Plymouth has a super- 
strong Hypoid rear axle... Plymouth’s all-steel 
body (completely rustproofed) is the strongest 
type built. Plymouth has exhaust valve seat in- 


45 
& : 


Q. Are there differences in ease of driving? 
A. Yes. The new Plymouth steers faster, han- 


dles easier. And clutch pressure has been great- 


ly reduced. 


| INVESTIN“THE CAR 
| THAT STANDS UP BEST” 


Q. Is seating comfort about the same? 
A. No. Only Plymouth offers “chair-high” seats 


...-they permit normal posture. There is no tun- 





nel in the rear floor. 


Q. Are there differences in handbrakes? 

A. Yes. Plymouth’s is acompletely separate sys- 
tem from the service brakes. It operates on the 
driveshaft —a double protection. 

Q. What is the advantage of Floating Power? 
A. The new Plymouth’s Floating Power engine 


mountings absorb engine vibration; give Plym- 
outh’snewrideasmoothness that will amaze you. 
Q. What is the “hushed ride”? 


A. That’s another advantage the new Plymouth 
has. Rubber body mountings and thorough 


5-PASSENGER $ 
SEDAN 
illustrated above 


Detroit delivered price. Other 
INCLUDE ALL FEDERAL TAXES. State, local taxes not included. PLyM- 
OUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit, Michigan. 
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serts which reduce valve grindings. And Plym- 
outh has an X-braced frame...the most powers 
ful and rigid type of frame made. 


Q. What features should I look for to insure low 
oil consumption? 

A. (1) Pistons with four rings, instead of the use 

ual three. (2) Full-length water jackets and di- 

rectional cooling. (3) Full-pressure lubrication 

...reaching all the vital parts. No other lowe 

priced car offers all these oil-saving features. 


MOST IMPORTANT QUESTION 


Ilave you experienced the new ride of the 1938 
Plymouth? No amount of facts in cold type 
can express the thrill you'll get driving the new 
Plymouth. Telephone any Dodge, De Soto or 
Chrysler dealer today for a demonstration. 
There’s absolutely no obligation. 
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models as low as $645. Plymouth prices 
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Another One of Those Things, Eh? 





Editorial Comment, 
Pro and Con, on: 


1. Federal Relief Costs 


2. Defeat of Fuel Oil Tax 


3. Future of the Philippines 





ESTIMONY given before the Senate Commit- 
T tee on Unemployment and Relief that the 
Government has spent more than fourteen dil- 
lion dollars on relief in the last five years and 
that some activities are likely to become perma- 
nent, evokes a wide discussion in the press. 

Of the commenting newspapers 55 per cent 
believe there should be more cooperation between 
the Federal Government and the States in han- 
dling relief funds. This is based partly on the 
belief that localities encounter too great diffi- 
culty in meeting the demands made upon them. 

Forty-five per cent of commenting newspapers 
believe all relief should be direct retief, disbursed 
by Federal officials. 

Editors who favor WPA methods argue that 
employables should be given non-competitive 
wages and should be barred from political ac- 
tivities. 


Use of Oil as Fuel 








EFEAT in Congress of the attempt to impose 

a Federal tax of 1 cent a gallon on fuel 

oil is approved by 84 per cent of commenting 
newspapers; disapproved by 16 per cent. 

Those opposed to the tax contend that the 
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Cartoonist Mergen in the Miami Daily News 


Secretary Hull’s Bid For Peace ¢ 





growing use of fuel oil in many ways that serve 
the general public offer a sound reason for de- 
feating any such addition to living costs. 

The main argument of those favoring the tax 
is that it is needed as a conservation measure. 
Editors on the other side contend there are no 
signs of exhaustion of petroleum supplies. 

Some editors charge that the tax was designed 
- to create a greater demand for coal 


Filipinos and Freedom 


F THE newspapers commenting on the future 
of the Philippines, 58 per cent believe the 
islands should continue under the jurisdiction 
of the United States provided the Filipinos re- 
quest such a reversal of policy. But 42 per cent 
urge that the United States withdraw from its 
commitment in the Far East. 
Some editors fear that should the United 
tates withdraw from the islands in 1946, under 
the present plans, granting them complete inde- 
pendence, such freedom would be quickly de- 
stroyed. They argue that should the Islands be 
seized by some other power, inevitabiy the United 
States would be called upon to intervene. Such 
action, they declare, probably would lead to war 
in the Far East, with enormous cc both for 
naval operations and a renewed garrisoning of 
the Island with American troops 
But other editors argue that the islands are 
such a cost and liability. such a war liability, that 
Americans should be relieved at the prospect of 
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OUSTING OF DR. MORGAN: HOW EDITORS VIEW IT 


attic cilia 
hioonsqrat rn) * 


| gemmvagpoid Roosevelt's dismissal of Chair- 
man Arthur E. 

Valley Authority, is assailed by 84 per cent 

of commenting newspapers as an “unjustified 

act,” which should be followed immediately by 

a Congressional investigation of the TVA. 


Morgan of the Tennessee 


In 16 per cent o# the commenting newspapers, 
the editors express uncertainty as to the issues 
underlying the discord in the vast power proj- 
ect; they feel that the President faced a situa- 
tion in which the chairman had made charges 
against colleagues without apparent proof. 


“The important point,” 
advises the Kansas City 
Star (Ind.), “is full pub- 
about a 


DEMAND IS VOICED 
FOR INQUIRY INTO 
COSTS BY CONGRESS lic information 


project on which 170 million dollars already has 
been spent under the present Administration, 
together with more than 100 million previously 
expended and contemplated additional outlays 
of about 250 million.... 

“Serious charges have been made about the 
TVA. They can and should be cleared up by 
Congress before another dollar is appropriated. 
It can best be done and should be attempted 
only by the joint action.” 

“One thing is clear,” declares the Wall Street 
Journal (Ind.). “whatever investigation is un- 
dertaken, no matter by whom, must include the 
whole subject of TVA. Anything short of that 
would be humbug so transparent as to deceive 
no one.” 

“Public judgment as to the inside operations 
of the TVA and its methods of procedure in 
expending the vast sums committed to the Au- 
thority,” contends the Nashville (Tenn.) Ban- 
ner (Ind.), “will be suspended until an impartial 
tribunal, clothed with full authority, as would 
be a joint committee from Congress, has had 
opportunity to see and study the record.” 

“There is no denying,” concludes the New 
Haven Journal-Courier (Ind.), “the clumniness 
of a Congressional investigation as an instru- 
ment for such surveys; ... There will be in 
general mighty little of that straight-line effect- 
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iveness which is the boast of executive action 
in or out of private business.” 


With the assertion that 


“VERY RASH.” ONE Carman Morgan “is ei- 
ther very brave or very 


CRITIC COMMENTS rash,” the Indianapolis 


Times offers these two possible explanations of 
the chairman's attitude. 


“VERY BRAVE” OR 


“1, That he has no evidence and is trying to 
bluff his way out of a bad situation. 

“2. That he has evidence which he considers 
sufficient, but believes he can get a fair hearing 
for it only from a Congressional investigating 
committee. 

“We are inclined to give Chairman Morgan 
the benefit of the doubt.” 

It is the opinion of the Charlotte (N. C.) 
News (Dem.) that “so far as the power to re- 
move Arthur Morgan goes, the President has 
the best of the argument.” 

“When the President left the impression— 


* however 


unjustly—that he was prejudiced 
against Dr. Morgan,” says the Richmond News 
Leader (Dem.), “he created sympathy for the 
deposed head of TVA. A long, savage fight is 
in prospect with no possible gain to the Presi- 


dent. His blunder may prove second only to 


that of assailing the Supreme Court.” 
“After 
said of Chairman Morgan, 


what he _ has 


A SUSPICION THAT 
PREJUDICE CLOUDED 
THE JUDGMENT 


sit as a judge upon the case,” 


President Roosevelt is 
obviously disqualified to 
asserts the Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette (Rep.). 


“The case seems to be prejudged,” suggests 
the Youngstown Vindicator (Dem.). 


In defense of Dr. Morgan, the Troy (N. Y.) 
Record (Ind.) concludes that “what he has is 
plenty of indication that something is wrong, 


and he asks the President’s help to find out.” 

“To be satisfactory and to have the full con- 
fidence of the public,” the Kalamazoo Gazette 
(Ind.) inquiry TVA 
business must be tree from even a suspicion of 


’ 


argues, “any into this 
any attempt at ‘whitewashing.’ A regular, open 
Congressional investigation can meet that re- 


quirement.” 
“Bound up with this case in the public mind 
is the question of how far government by pique 
shall go,” says the New York Sun (Ind.). 
“Dr. Morgan is both 
declares the 


legally and morally 
right,” Cincinnati Times-Star 
(Rep.). 

“The country has gained,” according to the 
New York Herald-Tribune (Rep.), “a most pain- 
ful impression of Mr. Roosevelt's lack of poise 
and of his vindictiveness toward an opponent. 
Fairness to subordinates is surely a first requi- 
site for a great executive. The fashion in which 
the President has hounded and abused Chairman 
Morgan and pretended to oust him (by the as- 
sertion of a power which legal opinion gener- 
ally denies him) is one of the most shocking per- 
has been 
guilty.” It is a fair question whether any citi- 
zen of conscience and self-respect can take 
office under such a Chief Executive.” 


formances of which the President 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 





foreigners? 
stitute an 


Editor’s Note: Letters of com- > 
ment and suggestion are invited. 
Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached if 
published, should be so marked, 
Even if initials only are to be print- 


istration. 


It 
“inquiry de lunaticio 
cerning the sanity of the present Admin- 


Houston, Texas. 


is time to pause and in- ¢ to mix with the bricks 
con- 


VOX POPULI. 


munism to gain his ends. 
xk 


handed to the ¢ 
five-year period just passeg 


Department, of which he is also b S 
is still in the red. W. P. EDWARDS. 


} 


A capitalist at heart, at least for him- Franklinton, N. C, 
self, Mr. Roosevelt has flirted with com- 


xk 
In Defense of WPA 


ed, letters must be signed and ad- You, with many other critics of the Sir ne of t , 
dress given : ; Sir:—One of the recent letter-writers 
= ie For World Cooperation New Deal call the 1936 election an “ap- in Yeas and Nays says, “Do away with 
Wants io Put Gold Hoard to Work Sir:—I must thank and congratulate proval” or an endorsement. It was not. coercive labor organizations.” As ] ai 
Sir:—The unhealthy effect of that you on your great editorial, “Fascism It was bought and paid for with the as units of capital are organized nto 





dropping colonial problems, of which thaf of de- 
fense is not the least. 


colossal gold hoard on the credit of na- 
tions which are economically indebted 
to the United States constitutes a sub- 
ject that deserves the careful attention 
of all responsible economic agencies, and 
especially the attention of the Treasury 
and the Commerce Departments of the 
United States Government. 

A sound policy should make it possi- 
ble for debtor nations to gradually ac- 
quire a proportional share of the mone- 
tary gold stock justified by the volume 
of their commerce, and especially their 
foreign trade. 

There is only one healthy way in 
which the gold hoard can be distributed 
among the great commercial nations, 
with benefit to ourselves and the other 
nations, and that is to buy from them 
in excess of our exports, until a genuine 
exchange parity gets restored... . 

If Europe could and did “borrow” our 
gold to purchase our exports for de- 
struction in war, surely we can use our 
own gold in purchasing their exports, 
for our own progress in peace. 

Rosario, Wash. THOMAS SALMON. 
x @ 2 


Would Restrict Imports 

Sir:—We are foolishly letting in whole- 
sale competing, job-destroying, foreign 
goods as a means of letting millions of 
additional buying power money migrate 
abroad. Beef is imported from Argen- 
tine. What are our cattlemen here for? 
Wheat, corn, oats, are imported from for- 
eign ports. What are our farmers here for? 
Sugar is imported from Cuba. What are 
our sugar cane and beet growers here 
for? Cotton is being shipped here from 
Brazil. What are our cotton raisers here 
for? Oil and liquor are imported from 
abroad. What are our oil and liquor pro- 
ducers for? Lumber and other competing 
goods are imported. What are our pro- 
ducers here for? Instead of tea and cof- 
fee money migrating back to us in buy- 
ing our goods, said money triangulates 
to Japan to buy her goods. Is our Govern- 
ving our cattlemen, farmers, 
1d workers into the hands of 





ment bet 
factories ¢ 








Marches On.” In my humble opinion, 
it is the sanest, least selfish, most neigh- 
borly, most Christian and sensible of any- 
thing I have seen. 
REV. J. W. ROSEBOROUGH. 
DeLand, Fla. 
x** * 


Fears Rearmament Results 

Sir:—In your __ editorial, Fascism 
Marches On,” you try to prove right 
President Roosevelt's rearmament plan 
through the comparison with the im- 
provement plan of a fire department. A 
fire department can be improved by the 
extension of fire-extinguishing mate- 
rials. Rearmament, in the contrary, 
means the increase of war-producing 
materials! 

If militarists have plenty of war-play- 
things, they will certainly have the 
strong desire one day “to play Then, 
after the taxpayers (now so in trouble) 
have done their part, our young men will 
again have to shed their blood and lose 
their lives. For what? 

Strange that you deplore this loss of 
blood and money in the same editorial 
wherein you try to defend the mad re- 
armaments with such threadbare argu- 
ments. ANDREW CORDIAN. 
Flemington, N. J. 

x * * 


Need of Constructive Criticism 

Sir:—Your editorial, “The Five-Year 
Mark,” and Mr. Baruch’s statement read 
before the Senate committee, as reported 
in your March 7 issue, are worth more 
than the subscription price for the whole 
year. I am a New Deal supporter, but 
your criticisms are constructive and 
wholesome and I confidently believe they 
will be helpful in shaping forward-look- 
ing industrial, economical and govern- 
mental policies C. R. McBRIDE. 
New Albany, Ind. 

x~* * 


Questions Election Methods 

Sir:—Your March 7 editorial 
Five-Year Mark.” seems to lean 
backward to find a few ragged 


“The 
over 
bouquets 





taxpayers’ money given out in pay rolls, 
and in promises of radical Icgislaion. 
And those pay rolls are being retained 
for use in future elections. 
Cc. N. LANGDON. 
Colorado Springs, Colo 
x** * 


“Taxing Rich to Save the Masses” 
Sir:—There is only one way to save 
our capitalistic system and the republic 
and that is through redistribution of 
the accumulated wealth, and that is ex- 
actly what the President is trying to do. 
There is only one way to do it (excepting 
revolution or confiscation) and that is by 
taxation. The President is taxing 
the rich to save the masses 
Augusta, Me. E. H. INGRAHAM. 
x * * 


Million-Dollar Taxpayers 

Sir:—-Your issue of Feb. 28 shows that 
61 United States citizens paid each over 
one and a quarter million dollars in 
Federal taxes on 1936 incomes. . 

Instead of referring to these as 
“Princes of Privilege” as if they are de- 
spicable characters, as I have heard done 
in those radio “fireside chats” more than 
once, I think the man or woman who 
pays more than two-thirds of their in- 
come in taxes should be spoken of rev- 
erently. 

The million-dollar incorers should be 
aided, assisted, cheered, comforted, con- 
soled, solaced, strengthened, yea coddled, 
(not “boiled slowly”) but “treated with 
the greatest tenderness’—even pam- 
pered. 
there be erected at 
Hall of Fame a 


I propose that 
Washington in the 
monument to the First One Hundred 
Citizens to pay the U. S. Government 
one million or more taxes in one year. 

OMAR HOLLIDAY. 
Palos Verdes Estates, Calif 
ee 2 
Mr. Farley’s Debt Reductions 

Sir:—Mr. James A. Farley says that 
the Democratic Party is now clear of 
debt But the United States Postoffice 
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sociations and cha 


then units of labor 


pers Ol commerce, 





, s GO ilKewise or 
degenerate into serfdom 

As far as WPA being “slave labor” as 
your correspondent 


nonsense. 


Claims, that is all 
... The money paid to WPA 
workers goes back into business channels 


and building sewers, hig 





much wealth as manu- 
facturing beauty lot jewelry 
and other unnecessary luxuries The 
WPA workers in our neighl 


surely creates as 
ions, autos, 
borhood and 
elsewhere even buy motor ca 











. whereas 
some small merchants cannot afford 
hem ANTON BENSON. 

rg, Pa 
x * * 


Demands TVA Investigation 
Sir:—Concerning the TVA, it is the 


right of the Congress to inquire into and 





question the acts of any cor 
committee, bureau or 


imission, 





department that 
Congress, all 
Administration to the 


hstanding. 


owes its existence to that 


opinions of the 





contrary notwi 





A Congressional investigation into the 
acts Of that Commission that will bring 
to light every fact bearing upon the im- 
mediate questions at issue. also ot 
cts, has been demanded and that in- 
vestigation should and must be had 

HFRBERT LINCOLN ADAMS. 
Utica, N. Y 
x~* * 


Favors Anti-Lynching Law 





Sir:—The Wagner-Van Nuys anti- 
lynching bill has been empo ly 
blocked in one of the most unjust fil 





sters ever 


to confuse 


> group of 








a se 
cotton-growing sectior he da still 
exist... in discord with the legendary 
theme of the central Constitution 


long as the segregation 





laws of the 











perverse ch 
agains ion of the 
so long l and ¢ mic ad- 
vance of the people be delared. W.M.C 


Maxton, N. C. 
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What the Editors 
Are Saying About: 


1. The Vote on Farm Quotas 


2. Tariffs and Reciprocity 


3. Conservation of Forests 


ARGE majorities are registered by farmers in 

- support of the quota plan on cotton and 
tobacco crops but, in the judgment of 53 per cent 
newsnapers, this does not rep- 
approval of the policy. These 
editors declare that at bottom there is much 
opposition among farmers to the plan, which 
many style “extreme regimentation.” 

In 47 per cent of the commenting newspapers 
the opposite view is expressed. They hold that 
ing an example in coopera- 
tion and that registered a de- 
cisive vote in favor of penalties for those who try 
more than the quota alloted. Many edi- 
tors advocate that a fair trial be awaited of the 
arrangement that time alone will show whether 
the plan is or is not workable. 


of commenting 


resent general 


the larmers are sho 





they have 


to sell 





Import Tax on Pork 


DOPTION by the House of Representatives of 
f a six-cent tax on imported pork products is 
regarded by 80 per cent of commenting news- 
papers as a wise move. To them, growing im- 





PROMOTE WARES 
BUT TO. | 
PRESERVE, ¥ 


peace! 














Cartoonist S mer in the Cleveland News 


Aye, Aye, Sir! 





ports of such products spells danger to the do- 
mestic farm and packing industries 

Twenty per cent of commenting newspapers 
> such a tax, fearing its effect on re- 
ciproca] trade treaties now being negotiated. 
quote Secretary Hull as saying that such 
» barrier “would be an attempt at eco- 








that should American 
corn crop they 
would have to look abroad for markets and that 

tax endangering expansion of foreign trade 





a bumper 


would work them harm. 


Parks vs. Lumbering 


tema the special message of President 
Roosevelt on forestry problems, 72 per cent of 


igree with his conclu- 








commenting newspape1 

ions as to the need of conservation of forest 
lands as a irce of nat 11 wealth. His views 
are criticised by 28 per cent, by one group which 


to give credit to those who 
efforts for such protec- 





1ade co ) 
ion d by ano group which is concerned 
n the we of the lumbering industry. 
Con s made by some editors that large 
timber reserves, removed from commercial ex- 
pl n would prove costly to the Government 


1d would prevent normal activities of private 





The proposal for a Congress committee to study 


forestry needs and protection inspires the coun- 





ter-proposal tl the committee consider the 

cost o e Civi Conser\ 1 Corps and esti- 

té€ ne value o he work by that organi- 
rtior 
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* People of the Week 


Senator Harrison 
Veteran Legislator Who Has Firm 
Views on Relaxing Business Taxes 


RESIDING at hearings by the 
Senate Finance Committee, Sena- 
“Pat” Harrison usually 
to say. He in his 
chews an unlighted cigar and might 
seem to be ruminating. 

But every now and again comes 
a pointed question. It is asked in 
that soft, almost casual southern 
manner. The witness sometimes 
looks surprised. For the veteran 
legislator has brought up a 
a figure used days before that 
on the argument being made. He 
also may have asked a question In a 
spirit of maneuvering. Such are his 
ways. 


slouches chalr, 


fact or 


pears 


They christ- 
ened him By- 
ron Patton 
Harrison when 
he was. born 
57 ago 
in 
Springs, 
In the 
gressional 
rectory it is 
simply “Pat,” 
. he prefers 
“Pat” Harrison j+ pis father, 
invalided in the War Between the 
States, died when the boy was three, 
and “Pat” began helping to support 
his mother and brothers and sisters 
as soon as he was able to sell news- 
papers. 

Baseball did a lot 
powerful physique 
well that there was talk of be- 
coming a professional. Instead, he 
Studied at Louisiana State Univer- 
Sity, went into law, and gradually 
into politics. That has been his life 
ever since 

A few years ago Senator Harrison 
laughed aside reports that he might 
succeed Judge Kenesaw Mountain 
Landis as the “boss” of organized 
baseball. “I’ve been in politics 
long, I would be like a fish out of 
water away from it,” he said. 

Since his committee has first 
risdiction over tax matters in 
Senate, what Mr. Harrison says 
does about taxes naturally is 
portant the Administration and 
the political situation. He was im- 
pressed by arguments that relaxa- 
tion or repeal of the undistributed 
profits and capital gains iaxes would 
help business 

Experience has proven, he con- 
tends, that the surplus tax law did 
more harm than good. He has been 


years 
Crystal 
Miss. 
Con- 


as 
Senator 


to give him a 
He pitched so 


his 


50 


the 
and 
im- 
to 





AMERICAS DISTINCTIVE TRAINS 


from CHICAGO to DENVER 
or the TWIN CITIES 


Overnight, Every Night to Denver 
Leave Chicago 5:30 P. M. 
Arrive Denver 8:30 A. M. 
Every conceivable travel 
accommodation on the 
Denver Zephyrs. 
Twice Daily to St. Paul- Minneapolis 
aboard the 8-car Zephyrs. 
Leave Chicago 8:00 A. M. or 
4:00 P. M. 6'2 hours to St. 
Paul. 7 hours to Minneapolis. 
You pay no extra fare for 
Zephyr service. 
Fleet of Fine Steam Trains, too 
Daily to Omaha—Lincoln— 
Denver—St. Paul— Minn- 
eapolis—Pacific Northwest — 
St. Joseph and Kansas City. 


7. F. CRABBE, Gen’! Agt. 
309 Woodward Bidg. 
Washington 
Phone: National 2335 











ONE OF THE 
FEW FAMOUS 
HOTELS IN 
AMERICA... 


Rates begin at $3.85 


BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


CLAUDE H. BENNETT, General Manager 
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Administrati 
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may 
about the on tax 
passed by 
Th 
Senator 
W. Barkley 
the Senate 
Kentuckian 
A questi now is 
Harrison and Mr. Barkley migh 
horns on tax issues. If they 
debate doubtless will attract 
For “Pat” Har has 
known as one of the 
unsparing debaters 
mix logic 
as can few 
argument and 
however, he frequen 
hand of his opponent as 
say “Let’s t it!” 


ween 
Alben 
ot 


e contest last summer bet 
Harrison and Senator 
for Majority Leader 
is well remembered. The 
won by a le vote 
ier Mr. 
t lock 


tne 


sing] 
on whet! 
do, 
crowds. 
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in Congr 


years 
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vote 
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can 
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Joseph B. Eastman 


ICC Commissioner Whose Theories 


May Help Rejuvenate Railways 


OSEPH B. EASTMAN 
three members of the Interst 


one 


Commerce Commission upon 


President Roosevelt relied 


quick on \what to do about 


report 


the railroads, tells a story about his 


early life that helps the 


respect 
It was 


to explain 
for his name today. 
in 1906, when 
and just two years out Amherst 
College. He became secretary of a 
small group in Boston known as the 
Public Franchise League, and in- 
cluding the present Justice Louis D. 
Brandeis. 


he was 24 


of 


“The local 
utilities re- 
garded them 
as busybod- 
ies,” he 
“for their 
ject was oO 
from the 
of view 


says, 


oo- 


study 
point 
of 
interest sol 
of the 
que 
Which ar 


the public 
né 
impor- 
tant tions 
Joseph B. Eastman 
those ulliit 
part in 
egislature 


regard to 
an active 
before the 
public bodies.” 
The Le 


disc ussi 
ana 


the 


sazgue achieved 
tives in the main. Young 
went on with work and st 
sociated witl 
a time he contem 
law; but demands 
interrupted. 


transportation 
plated 


for 


ent 
servi 
Close contact wit! 
matured his 
realize more 
bility of considering 
from the standpoint 
public, of ownership, management 
nd labor. 

Application of that viewpoint 
a member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission since 1919 ac- 
counted for t general approval 


He came t 
more th 


viewpoint 
and e desi 
transport pi 


¢ 


lems of 


as 


the 
given his reappointments since then. 
He used it in the conclusions reached 
as the Transportation Coordinator 
under the 1933 Railroad Act 

That assignment meant long 
for Mr. Eastman; but he 
customed to that. A bachelor, his 
habit was to return to the office at 
night after exercise on the hand- 
ball or tennis courts. Of late there 
has been even less opportunity 
such recreation. 


hours 


Was ac- 


for 


The Eastman report foreshadowed 
to an extent the most recent rec- 
ommendations for solving the 
road problem. In his opinion, 
gress possesses Constituticnal 
to force consolidations. He opposed 
precipitate and sweeping consolid 
however. One of his 
Siderations was for those employe 
who would be displaced by 
economies to be effected by tl 
organization 


rail- 
Con- 
power 


tions, 


The latest report, rushed to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt in Georgia after 
Chairman Splawn and Commission 
ers Eastman and Mahaffie had com- 
pleted it, dealt with similar consid- 
erations. ‘he President studied it 
while the framers welcomed an op- 
portunity to rest 
in Phi Beta 
Eastman’s scholastic 
tainments in undergraduate days 
His alma mater honored him with 
the degree of Doctor of Literature in 
1926. On those rare occasions 
he talks about himself, he prefers to 
tell how he became special adviser 
for some street railway unions be- 
fore he joined the Massachusetts 
Public Service Commission in 1915. 

“They called me their ‘figuritus,’ 
he says, “and I was made an honor- 
ary member of one of the divisic 
of the uni Whether 
and regular 
know It was 
which I have always great 


Membership 
attests Mr. 


Kappa 
al- 


when 


yn 
In 2000 


not 
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SLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE lie sect pests can do and 
tance of keeping the soil 
fertilizer 

For 
entomological work in 
TVA authorities credit 
the cattle 
the South 
tion studies. 
migrations of 
was advancing 
ton-growing 

The positions 


State were many. 


r years any suggestion that he 
would become embroiled as he has 
in a national argument. His natural 
inclinations would keep him close to 
the for that has been his life 
through most of the 70 years since 
he was born in southwestern On- 
of an English-Irish pioneer 
family. 

The land there was fertile. Asa 
boy and before his graduation at 22 
from the Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege, ne shared the farm work. Thus 
he came to know what damage in- 


soil, 


of 
all today 
He also 
the boll 
farther 


tarlo 
¢Harcourt A. Morgan 
New TVA Head Called From 
Soil-Study to Thick of Controversy 
ntist-teacher he 


Har- 


EST known &as a Scie 


of a reserved disposition, 


16 years he did zoological and 


the absence 
tick from 
to his 
charted 
-weevil 
into the cot- 
territory each year. 
held under 
In each 


y 


he used the objective, scientific ap- 
proach. He was relatively unknown 
outside his special fields when ap- 
pointed to the TVA, but the first re- 
actions in Washington were that he 
would favor “conservative” adminis- 
tration of the law. 

Mr. Morgan applied himself par- 
ticularly to his share of it, the 
conservation and fertilizer develop- 
ment program. When Chairman A 
E. Morgan and David E. Lilienthal, 
the third director, began arguing 
about power policy, Harcourt Mor- 


the impor- 
alive” with 


Louisiana. 


practically 
eradica- 
tne 
which 


;] 
S01 


the 
it is said, 


- oa —— 
gan sided with Mr. Lilienthal. He 
did not relish the dispute, but voted 
as he saw fit and did not talk about 
it publicly. 

Meanwhile, he concentrated on 
perfecting processes for manufac- 
ture of phosphates, fertilizer. It is 
understood he believes he “has 
something” of great importance to 
the country. The President may 
communicate the results of his ex- 
periments to Congress before long 
with recommendations designed to 
reap the benefits nationally. 
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of national con- 
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Morgan’s special science 
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aling with insect 
at Louisiana Stat 
n 1919 became 
rsity of Tennessee. 
For the past 
several years, 
as dispute de- 
veloped within 
e TVA direc- 
he was 
to by 
the 
“the 
r Mor- 
gan.” Now 
President 
Roosevelt has 
chosen him to 
of the TVA instead of 
Morgan. So “H. A.”— 
call him—is talked 

> Morgan” of TVA 

1 Tennessee, he indi- 
vould be no breath- 
*s in administration of 
his chairmanship. In- 
ters discovered him 
isual. He had done his 
House “trial.” 


ae 


nology 


presi- 


torate, 
referred 
many at 


Capit 
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SS aS usual for me,” he 


repie 
Har« Morgan probably would 
have dismissed as ridiculous in ear- 
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30 STORIES OF HOSPITALITY 
In the Smart 
East Fifties 











Opposite the Waldor{-Astoria 
@ Quiet dignity 
for your back- 
ground. Every 
measure of com- 
fort — Spacious 
rooms, beauti- 
fully furnished— 
Plus convenience V 
of location . . . Excellent 
restaurant and duplex cocktail 
lounge . . . air-conditioned. 
Single Rooms $4-$5 * Double $6-$7 
Suites from $8 
Special . and yearly rates 


and power. And every other attribute is 


salional. 


eve 
Wiliam A. Buescher, Manager 


125 EAST 50th STREET ¢ NEW YORK 





THE NEW Cadillac Sixteen surpasses every tradition... 
in comfort, performance and luxury. Its revolutionary new es 
16 engine, with its cylinders pitched at the wide angle 


of 135 degrees, is a revelation in amoothness, acceleration 


In everything that makes a motor car desirable, 


POWERED WITH THE REVOLUTIONARY NEW 
CADILLAC 


General Motors Sales Corporation 


there is simply nothing else like the new 


. anywhere in the world. 


equally aen- sidering any other fine car. 
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MOTOR CAR DIVISION 


Cadillac Sixteen 
And remember this... the 
new Sixteen is actually priced in the range of the twelve 
cylinder cars. There is not even a practical reason for con- 
Won't you ask your Cadillac 


dealerto place one of these superb creations at yourdisposal? 


S*DEGREE Ve16 ENGINE 











os RADIO, TOO, THEY DISCUSS THIS SUBJECT: 


THE ANNOUNCER: 


 SRAY ARE CAMELS REALLY SO 


DIFFERENT FROM OTHER 


RAY WINTERS, 
FOLKS, WISHING 
YOU ALL GOOD 


SAY YOU NEVER 

ES SMOKE ANYTHING 
BUT CAMELS. ARE THEY 
SO DIFFERENT FROM 

OTHER CIGARETTES 7 


WHEN RAY WINTERS signed off (above) he had 


a long, hard day behind him, Ray has thought a 
lot about which cigarette best fits in with the ex- 


acting, nerve-and-energy-consuming work he does. “Camels 
are distinctly different from other cigarettes,” is his verdict. 
“Camels agree with me, In all the ten years I've been enjoy- 


And many millions of other smokers 
find what they want in Camels, too. 
N ORE and more experienced 
smokers are concluding: 
“Camel is the cigarette that agrees 
with me.” If you are not now 
“8 smoking Camels, try them. Look 
for the difference between Camels and 
other cigarettes. Find out what it means 
to enjoy Camel's costlier tobaccos. 
e e 7 
BOWLING is one of Ray Winters’ pas- 
times. He’s pretty good at it, too. “Put 
me down as a chap who certainly ap- 
preciates Camels when I'm tired,” Ray 
says. “I get a ‘lift’ with a Camel.” 


PEOPLE DO APPRECIATE THE 


COSTLIER TOBACCOS 


iN CAMELS 


THEY ARE THE 


LARGEST-SELLING 


CIGARETTE IN AMERICA 


ONE SMOKER TELLS ANOTHER 


CIGARETTES? 


BA NO TWO WAYS ABOUT IT, BETTY. 
UM REHEARSING OR ON THE AIR FOR 40 
HOURS A WEEK. IT'S TOUGH ON MY NERVES, 
DIGESTION, AND ESPECIALLY MY THROAT. 
MY CIGARETTE MUST AGREE WITH ME. 

AND CAMELS DOW IN EVERY WAY 


ing them, I’ve never known Camels to make my throat feel 
scratchy. Or, my nerves ragged. That speaks pretty well for 
Camel's mildness, doesn’t it?” 


ON THE AIR 
MONDAYS 


E-D-D-I-E 
C-A-N-T-O-R 


America’s great fun-maker 
brought to you by Camel ciga- 
rettes. Every Monday at, 7:30 
pm E.S.T.,6:30pmC.S.T.,8:30 
pm M.S.T.,and 7:30pm P.S.T., 
over Columbia Network. 


ON THE AIR 
TUESDAYS 


BENNY GOODMAN 
THE “KING OF SWING” 
Hear the Goodman Band “‘go 
to town.”” Every Tuesday at 
this new time—9:30 pm E.S.T., 
8:30 pm C.S.T., 7:30 pm 
M.S.T., and 6:30 pm P.S.T., 

over Columbia Network. 


Camels are a matchless 
blend of finer = MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 
= Turkish and Domestic. 


"CAMELS AGREE WITH ME” 


“The majority of 
tobacco growers 
favor Camels 
because we know 
what choice 
tohacco goes 
into them, ”” 


TOBACCO 
PLANTERS REPORT 


“The favorite with 

most men who grow 

tobacco,” is what 

Vault Snowden, vet- 

eran planter, calls 

Camels. ‘‘Camel 

doesn’t buy just any 

tobacco —they get the best. The 
Camel buyer bought all the choice 
grade tobacco of my last crop. I’ve 
been a steady Camel smoker my- 
self for 19 years.” 


B. F. Bivins, an- 

other experienced 

tobacco grower, 

knows what ciga- 

rette pays more 

for the choice leaf 

* tobacco. “The 

Camel ‘ante sure do get the best 

grades,” he says. “Take my own 

crop last year. Camel bought the 

best lots. And other planters will 

tell you the same. You bet, J 
smoke Camels.” 


He’s been growing 
tobacco for10 years. 
“’m@n a position 
to know a lot about 
the quality of the 
tobacco that goes 
into various ciga- 
rettes,” James Graves, another 
well-known planter, says. “Most of 
the growers around here—myself 
included—sold the best leaf tobacco 
of their last crep to Camels. I 
know tobacco so I smoke Camels.” 


Copyright. 1988, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
inetee-Salem, Norte 
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Citizens 
lnformation 
Service 


How Inventors Arrange 
Tests by the Government 


Hew may an inventor, amateur or otherwise, 
present his plans for Government experi« 
ment? 

Such an inventor should write to the Assistant 
Secretary of War, or to the Chief of the Bureau 
of Ordnance, War Department, or to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, or to the Chief of the Bureau 
of rdnance, Navy Department, acc yrding to the 
nature of the invention, stating particulars of 
the device. 

The War Department Is 
statement that if such an invention has merit 
and is of likely importance for the equipment 
of the armed f the Government and 
purposes in what 





ran 


authority for the 

















is not alread} vered for all 

the Go\ yment uses or has available, an in- 
ventor may feel absolutely assured of opportunity 
to present his plan to the proper official, with- 
out any necessity for resorting to influence to 
arrange the interview. The Navy Department’s 





attitude is the same. 

In War Department, the Chief of Ord- 
nance has charge of design, procurement and 
supply of all war munitions, including investiga- 
tion of experimental materiel for adoption by 
the Army. The Assistant Secretary of War su- 
pervises all military supplies, mobilization of all 
kinds of materiel, and use of patent rights by 
Government. In the Navy, the Chief of the 
Bureau of Ordnance deals with design, manu- 
facture, procurement and efficiency of arms and 
armament and the Secretary of the Navy has 
general supervision of armament and equipment. 
Letters asking for hearing may be addressed to 
any of these. 


the 


4} 











Obtaining Information 
For Civil Service Post 


How can any citizen secure, without charge, 

full information about examinations or other 
requirements for appointments in the Govern- 
ment service? 

Civil Service information can be had 
lutely free by anyone. All that is necessary is to 
address inquiries to the secretary of the United 
States Civil Service Board at any first-class or 
second-class post office in the United States, or 
to the United States Civil Service Commission at 
Washington, D. C. 

The Commission on request will place an in- 
quirer’s name on a mailing list to receive prompt 
information of projected examinations. 

The Commission has warned all not to be mis- 
led by promises or claims of so-called “civil 
service schools.” None such has “advance in- 
formation of examinations,” “influence in pro- 
curing Federal employment,” or any authoriza- 
tion to give civil service examinations. 


abso- 





Report Now Available 
Of Proposed Weight Laws 


OW many manufacturers and distributors ob- 
tain latest government information regard- 
ing weights and measures? 

All interested in data affecting such standards 
may secure a complete report of the recent na- 
tional conference on weights and measures from 
the Government Printing Office in Washington. 
The request should be for “Miscellaneous Publi- 
cation, MI59.” The report gives details of a 
pending pill to fix weights and measures and of 
another to standardize sizes of cans for food 
products. It also includes discussion and ap- 
proval of code amendments covering specifica- 
tions and tolerances for weighing and measuring 
apparatus, including vehicle scales. 





Census Survey to Show 
Pay Roll and Sales Trends 


OW many persons or firms in retail or whole- 
sale trade make use of a census now under 
way by the Department of Commerce? 

Census questionnaires going out this month to 
several hundred thousand people engaged in 
wholesale and retail trade contain schedule forms 
that will bring out the basic facts on sales and 
pay roll trends for the four quarters of 1937 and 
the first quarter of 1938. 

Information in the replies will be summarized 
for identical classes of establishments and pub- 
lished with comparative data for 1935. In this 
way, the Census Bureau says, the survey for the 
first time will provide direct comparisons of 
sales and pay rolls, showing the trends that affect 
various business activities. 

In addition to this data and the comparative 
figures available through the census of business 
for 1935, the Census Bureau will make available 
to retailers information pertaining to cash salas, 
open account sales, and installment sales for 
1937 and the first quarter of 1938, and to whole- 
Salers pertinent informgtion on terms of sales, 
distinguishing between Bot sales and credit sales 
and, in the case of credit, between an extension 
of ten days or less and for a term of more than 
ten days. 

All in the retai] or wholesale trade desiring 
more information about this census should ad- 
dress Fred A. Gosnell, Chief Statistician, Census 
Bureau Branch Office, 2,401 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ESSENTIAL INFORMATION OF NATIONAL INTEREST; 
LATEST NEWS OF GOVERNMENT ACTION 





Business Regulation 


OANS to industry, including small business, are 
4 objectives of a program discussed by representa- 
tives of Federal fiscal agencies, March 24, at the 
President’s direction. Various questions of loans 
were considered on the President’s request to re- 
solve various suggestions made into a constructive 
program. Definite conclusions were not reached. 
Other conferences will follow. Attending were Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Morgenthau, RFC Chairman 
Jones, ‘SC Chairman Douglas, Federal Reserve 
Board Vice Chairman Ransom, James Roosevelt, 
several Treasury offic 





x** * 


Small business men, whose 3,700 letters to the 
Department of Commerce, regarding their difficul- 
ties and need of prompt aid from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, have been finally analyzed, are principally 
concerned with matters of finance, taxation, com- 
petition and labor. The analysis has been submitted 
to the President and the letters will be forwarded 
to RFC, FTC, and the Federal Reserve Board. 
Source: Secretary of Commerce Roper, March 23. 

x* 


Ship and other transportation executives and 
commercial and civic groups may present ideas and 
suggestions at Maritime Commission conferences, 
April 4-27, at Atlantic port cities, following similar 
hearings held on the West Coast, Gulf and South 
Atlantic ports. The object of the Commission is to 
get first-hand knowledge of shipping requirements 
and facilities of the ports. Hearings will be held 
successively at Portland, Me., Boston, Fall River, 
Providence, a Connecticut port, New York City, Phil- 
adelphia, Wilmington, Del., and Baltimore. Source: 
Maritime Commission, March 10. 

x * * 

Radio broadcast station licensees, applicants for 
broadcast facilities and any other interested parties 
will be heard by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission at Washington, May 16, to determine 
whether Commission rules should be amended re- 
specting power of broadcast stations on clear chan- 
nels and what limit, if any, should be placed on the 
power to be authorized for such stations. The 
Commission at the same time will hear all pending 
applications for permits, modification or renewal 
of licenses, which request power increases. Source: 
FCC, March 3. 

x~ * * 

Every bituminous coal operator, who is a code 
member, is called upon to forward to the Bitumi- 
nous Coal Commission by April 15 replies to ques- 
tionnaires concerning coal analysis and prepara- 
tion, methods of mining and other data to be used 
by the Commission in its renewed efforts to re- 
establish minimum prices and marketing rules and 
regulations. Source: NBCC, March 16, 

xk * 

Creamery butter industry will be under revised 
tentative United States standards for quality 
beginning April 1. The revised standards, applying 
to grading and certifying of creamery butter by the 
Government’s official graders, prescribe a more ex- 
act and simplified system of scoring quality. The 





—Underwood & Underwood 
CHAIRMAN—FOR THE TIME BEING 
Percy Tetlow of Ohio, who was unanimously 
chosen Temporary Chairman of the National Bi- 
tuminous Coal Commission after the resignation 
of Charles F. Hosford, Jr. Mr. Tetlow, who be- 
gan as a coal miner, was president of a United 
Mine Workers’ Union local at the time of his ap- 

pointment to the Commission in 1937. 





package is discontinued as a factor in rating the 
butter. Flavor, body, color and salt will be the 
factors to be rated. Source: Dept. of Agri., March 
18. 


x * tk 

Whelesale jewelers, under new trade practice 
rules, must not fail to disclose that a watch is re- 
built or second-hand, must not misuse such terms as 
“perfect cut” or “blue white” or “synthetic,” 
nor must not make false invoices or misbrand 
or use fictitious price tags or make discriminatory 
rebates, refunds or other price differentials nor 
discriminate in promotional allowances, services 
or facilities or between customers, etc. Copies 
available at Federal Trade Commission. Source: 
FTC, March 18. 

x*e* 

Manufacturers of carbon dioxide are brought un- 
der new trade practice rules covering sale and dis- 
tribution of the product in all its forms regardless 
of uses. Besides prohibiting false or deceptive 


—_———_¢ 








marking or branding of products, the rules bar un- 
fair practices toward competing business, including 
imitation of trade names or symbols, ban discrimi- 
natory price differentials, commissions, all 
or services, favor submission of dis- 
putes between the industry and customers by ar- 
bitration if necessary, etc. Copies available at FTC 


ywances 


dusiness 


Source: FTC, March 19. 
x * * 

If liqueurs or cordials are designated “rock and 
rum liqueur”, “rock and rum cordial”, “rock and 
rum”, “rock and gin liqueur”, “rock and rye liqueur” 
“rock and rye cordial” or “rock and rye”, there is no 


objection if the designations conform to the stand- 
ards of identity for such products. But 
tice of marketing with such designations products 
made from neutral spirits or brandy and containing 
little or no rye whiskey, denoting products from 
rock candy or rock candy syrup with predominant 
flavor derived from rye whiskey or rum, must be 
discontinued. Source: Federal Alcohol Administra- 
tion, March 3 


the 


prac- 
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Labor 


‘HEN feeling runs high between two rival unions 
) see tnat 


and an employer calls in the police t 





the peace is kept, he is under an obligation to make 
sure that violence cn both sides is curbed. If the 
police permit the members of one union to eject 
members of the other as supervisor yok on with- 
out interference, the employer is apt to be found 
by the National Labor Relations Board to have 
shown favoritism and to have violated the 
Wa r Act Source: Decision of the NLRB 
March 17 e ¢@ «© 

If a company is going through reorganization 
proceedings after bankruptcy, it is not required 


during the proceedings to meet financial obligations 
arising out by the National 
Labor Relations Board. Such obligations are ordi- 
narily payment of back wages to persons 
for union activity. After 


of orders issued 
discharged 
approval of the reorgani- 


order would re- 


zation plan, of course, the Board’s 





THEY’RE ALWAYS IN THE 


—Harris & Ewing 


MONEY 


HESE two women, Mrs. Marion Banister (left), Assistant United States Treasurer, and Mrs. 

Nellie Tayloe Ross, recently reappointed Director of the Mint. play important roles in the 

handling of Uncle Sam's money bags. Mrs. Ross is a former Governor of Wyoming while Mrs. 
Banjster is a sister of Senator Carter Glass of Virginia. - 





Taxes 
Income Tax 


N alien resident of the United States, under the 
1936 Revenue Act’s section 131 (a) 3, may be 
allowed credit for taxes paid during the taxable 
year to his own country, provided United States 
citizens residing in that country are allowed similar 


credits. But Germany does not satisfy such con- 
ditions. Source: Internal Revenue Bureau, 
March 21. 

x* * * 


Liquidators and attorneys appointed by State offi- 
cers, pursuant to statute, to serve insolvent banking 
and insurance corporations are subject to Federal 
tax on their compensation when paid from corpo- 
rate assets and not from funds belonging to the 
State. Exemption from’ Federal taxation does not 
extend to every instrumentality which the State 
may see fit to employ but depends upon the nature 
of the undertaking. Source: Internal Revenue 
Bureau, March 21, based on a decision of the Su- 
preme Court, Feb. 28. 

x* * * 

A taxpayer selling a tax-free covenant bond be- 
tween interest dates, who reports the accrued in- 
terest as income in his return, will be allowed credit 
for tax withheld at the source from such income. 
The purchaser of that bond is not entitled to a 
credit for tax withheld upon any bond interest 
in excess of that reported in his return. Source: 
Internal Revenue Bureau, March 21. 

x * * 

Trusts created to finance acquisition and promo- 
tion of a real estate subdivision are taxable as as- 
sociations under Section 701 of the 1928 Revenue 
Act and Treasury regulations, where the trust bene- 
ficiaries furnished funds and shared in profits in 
proportion to their investments, although certain 
powers were delegated to a realty company man- 
aging the trusts. Source: Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau, March 7, based on a Circuit Court of Appeals 
decision. 

kk * , 

President Roosevelt, the Cabinet, the Federal 
Judiciary, Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress and their secretaries, who do not reside in 
Washington throughout the year would be exempt 
from the proposed District of Columbia income tax 
law which would impose a tax ranging from 1 to 
10 per cent, in the opinion of a House subcommit- 
tee considering the bill. 

=: ¢ + 


Estate Tax 

bequest made prior to the 1934 Revenue Act to 

a State incorporated committee on prisons and 
prison labor, whose primary object is to study the 
problem of labor in penal and correctional institu- 
tions with a view to securing legislation in the 
States, is not deductible, as claimed, under the 
amended 1926 Revenue Act, from the gross estate 
of a tax payer who died in 1933. Source: Internal 
Revenue Bureau, March 7. 








gain its validity. Source: Decision of the Federal 
District Court in Philadelphia, Feb. 28. 
x * * 

Taking part in a sit-down strike is in itself no 
ground for being refused reinstateme ) the em- 
oy of a company which had provoked » Strike 
yy a relusal to bargain with the duly chosen repre- 
sentative of the workers. Reinstatement may be 
refused if the striker in question h een convicted 
of a crime or of malicious damage to property but 
not if he has been convicted only of a : n eanor 
or of contempt of court for refusing to ey an in- 
Junction tor vacating the factory The latter type 
of conduct is adjudged no more serious than that 
of the employer for violation of the Wagener Act in 
refusing to bargain. Source: Decision of the NLRB, 
March 16. 


x~ * * 

JHEN employers are found to have violated the 
National Labor Relations Act by unfair labor 
practices, the Labor Board may not only require 
them to cease from such practices but may also 
require that they take such affirmative action 
will, in the Board’s opinion, restore the status quo 
ante as regards the relations between employer and 
workers. This affirmative action may include abro- 
gating all forms of recognition of an employe repre- 
sentation plan or company union as representative 
of the workers in the matter of bargaining 
Decision of the Supreme Court, Feb. 28. 


as 





Source: 


Social Security 


firm, fur- 
performs services for 


attorney engdged by a law who is 


AN 
l nished a 
the firm under its direc 
certain hours each day, is an employe of 
within the meaning the Social Security 
Source: Internal Revenue Bureau, March 21. 

7 2 @ 


to work, 
tion and is required to work 
the firm 
Act. 


- 


place 


of 


Whether agents soliciting life insurance applica- 
tions and performing other services for life insur- 
ance companies are employes or independent con- 
tractors is the subject of numerous inquiries The 
Bureau is without authority to make “blanket rul- 
ings” applicable to all life insurance agents irre- 
spective of circumstances under which they per- 
form services. Information is required to be sub- 
mitted to the Bureau in doubtful cascs involving 
the question whether life insurance agents are em- 
ployes for the purposes of the Social Security Act 
(Titles VIII and IX). Source: Internal Revenue 
Bureau, March 21. 

ef 2 

Where a corporation pays premiums in connec- 
tion with a group life insurance contract covering 
the lives of its employees, the premiums paid by 
the company do not constitute wages within the 
meaning of the Social Security Act: Source: In- 
ternal Révenue Bureau, March 21. 
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Do you 
> know 
’ that- 


peer will be “policed” from the air under 
the new program to check fulfillment of AAA 
crop control. Contracts for photographing 108, 
854 square miles by air have been let and an ade 
ditional 300,000 to 400,000 square miles will be 
photographed in the same way if suitable bids 
can be obtained. 





x ** 


[’ a bill now pending in Congress is enacted, the 

United States may build and operate a radio 
broadcasting station to transmit programs of 
high frequencies to all the countries in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Purpose of the project is to 
promote friendly relations between this country 
and foreign nations. 

~* * 


F a bill now pending in Congress is enacted, the 
Army uses in official salutes but Congress 
holds annual appropriations’ for the purpose 
down to $28,500. The War Department makes up 
the difference in economies in other items and 
by salvaging the shells and re-using them, ac- 
cording to Major General W. H. Tschappat, Chief 
of Ordnance, testifying before the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. The cost per round 
per salute has been cut to $1.35. 


ss <= < 


PROGRAM is being carried out under Labor 

Department supervision to solve the problem 
of aiding men and women over 45 to get 
jobs. Only one State has taken definite steps 
to prevent discrimination against older workers. 
Massachusetts has passed such a law. Violation, 
however, carries no penalty except publication 
of complaint. 


x * * 


\ ORE than 29 cents out of every dollar spent 
i for amusement in American villages goes 
to the movies. This is shown by a study of 
representative towns throughout the country 
which has just been completed by the Bureau 
of Home Economics. 


~*~ * * 


BILL has been introduced in Congress to au- 
d thorize the President to spend Federal 
money on a matching basis with funds put up 
by States and local governmental bodies, for adult 
education in evening colleges and evening high 
schools, 


x* * * 


ECAUSE it has been found through a special 
survey that there is a need for cheaper de- 
nominations of stamps, the Post Office Depart- 
ment has decided to substitute 2l-cent and 24- 
cent denominations for the 35 and 40-cent de- 
nominations it originally planned to issue in its 
new regular series of postage stamps. 


ee @ @ 


\ ORE than one hundred million dollars of new 
| business has been recorded by the FHA since 
the amended National Housing Act was signed 
by President Roosevelt, Feb. 3. Business has 
reached new peaks for three successive weeks 
with seventh-tenths of the mortgages submitted 
for approval estimated as representing proposed 
new construction 
x * * 


APAN imported 50 per cent more petroleum 
from this country last year than in 1936. 
This increase, together with expanded exports to 
Canada and France, the other leading pur- 
chasers, as well as to other nations, put American 
petroleum exports at a new high, one-third 
greater than in 1936. 


~*~ ** 


PPROXIMATELY 94 per cent of the electricity 
f used in the United States is generated by 
privately-owned companies. The industry has a 
total investment of 13 million dollars; it em- 
ploys directly more than 270,000 persons and has 
a pay roll of $1,250,000 a day: This was reported 
by the Commerce Department in one of its re- 
cent radio broadcasts on American industries. 


x~* * 


PPROXIMATELY 6,500,000 automobiles, valued 

at $50 or less, operated principally by motor- 

ists with incomes of less than $20 a week, are 
now in operation on highways of the United 
States, according to figures of the American Pe- 


troleum Institute 

\ ORE passenger-miles are flown by American 
4 airlines than by all the 17 European countries 
for which statistics are available. Passenger- 
mileage has increased one and a half times over 
the 1933 level, data of the Commerce Department 
shows. 


x * * 


x* * * 


MERICA’S skyscraper building era is over. 
f This is the prediction of the American So- 
ciety of Planning officials who contend that in 
the future business districts will become more 
decentralized. 
x * * 


A NEW vaccine against yellow fever has proved 

effective in actual applications in South 
America. Development of the vaccine, the Rocke- 
feller foundation announces, was achieved as a 
result of a series of experiments which it began 
in 1931. 


xx 


RYS have won 5,000 out of some 7,000 local 

option tests since the repeal of the Pro- 

hibition Amendment, according to data gathered 
by the Federal Alcohol Administration. 
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and ultimatums had 


has been 


with 


Uncle Sam 
confronted 


rope, 
tiously 


for the Americas. 
The Mexican government's expro- 


priation of $450,000,000 worth of oil 
properties of 17 British and Ameri- 
can companies added a new serious 


issue to others piling up on the desk 
of Secretary Hull. 
were taken over after 
companies had stated 
comply with a Mexican 
order for a $40,000,000 increase in 
wages of oil workers, along with 
other demands for short hours, long 
vacations, free medical service, and 
social insurance. 

Four American oil companies filed 
formal protests at Washington and 
requested assistance 

What the American policy would 
be has not been revealed beyond a 
statement by Secretary Hull ex- 
pressing “serious concern” over the 
situation. In formulating its course 
of action the State Department is 
torn between implications of our 
“good neighbor” policy for non-in- 
tervention in policies of neighboring 
governments and recent State De- 
partment pronouncements of gen- 
eral determination to make inter- 
ests of Americans abroad respected. 

A parade of 200,000 persons at 
Mexico City, bearing banners ex- 
pressing hostility to foreign “grin- 
gos,” manifested popular approval of 
President Cardenas’ oil expropria- 
tion decree. Reviewing the parade, 
he gave assurances he would not 
back down, but promised that for- 
minorities have been applied. Mes- 
sages proposing creation of such an 
international committee were sent 
to nine governments in Europe and 
eign interests affected would be 
compensated. 

Treasury Secretary Morgenthau 
stated the new Mexican develop- 
ments do not affect continuance of 
American Government purchases of 
large quantities of Mexican silver, 
in an attempt to stabilize Mexico's 
troubled currency situation. The 
purchase price of 45 cents an ounce 
amounts to a substantial subsidy 
for the Mexican government. The 
Silver-buying policy has been pur- 
sued up to this time despite Mexi- 

can action last December in raising 
tariffs against imports from the 
United States. 


STAND TOWARD AUSTRIA 


Uncertainty continued on another 
moot question of policy—whether 
the United States will recognize 
Germany’s forcible extinction of the 
sovereignty of Austria. No direct 
protest has been forthcoming, but 
some observers read an implied re- 
buke into overtures made by the 


the foreign 
inability to 
labor board 


“Isolation” vs. 


i authorities in the field of diplo- 

macy and political economy and 

to members of Congress The United 

States News addressed as the Ques- 

tion of the Week, this inquiry: 

Should America take the lead in 

peace moves? Is isolation the bet- 
ter policy? Should loans to foreign 
nations again be permitted to ease 
world strains? 


Many answers were presented in 
the issue of March 21. Other an- 
Swers received since are presented 
herewith: 

REP. ARTHUR P. LAMNECK, 
Democrat of Ohio, member House 
Committee on Naval Affairs: 


DO not think the United States 

should attempt world leadership 
in effecting economic adjustments. 
We have done such a poor job solv- 
ing our own problems that I do not 
think we are qualified to solve the 
world’s problems. 

I do not favor a repeal 
Johnson Act under any 
stances whatever. 

I would not loan five cents to any 
defaulting nation, because I would 
feel absolutely certain that if you 
did you would never get it back. 

I believe that a certain amount of 
international cooperation is neces- 
Sary and advisable, but in any re- 
lation that we have with foreign 
powers, judging from experience, 
we always want to remember that 


of the 
circum- 


most of them do not keep the 
agreement when it is to their in- 
terest not to do so. 
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REP. ALFRED N. PHILLIPS, JR., 
Democrat of Connecticut, member 
of House Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs: 

N MY opinion, our reciprocal trade 

agreements with foreign coun- 
tries carried on through the offices 
of the Secrtary of State are working 
well in the main, and any further 
effort to effect economic adjust- 
ments that could promote peace, 


N a week which saw lessening of 

the tensions that dictators’ coups 
strained al- 
most to the breaking point in Eu- 
vexa- 
develop- 
ments in his own “back yard” that 
put a strain on his equanimity and 
seriously tested the implications of 
his avowed “good neighbor” policy 


The properties 


“neutrality bloc” supports is 
in his 
cept in so far as we seek to isolate 
ourselves completely from war.” 

nomic cooperation, but with no com- 


mitments to the use of war or the 
threat of war as a method. } 





—— 


Tide of World Affairs: 
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ted States for establishing aspe- 





international committee to fa- tions. A protest was directed t 
cilitate emigration of political refu- Secretary Hull by Raymond Leslie 
gees from Germany, Austria and Buell, president of the Foreign Pol- 
other nations where proscriptive icy Association, pointing out that 








and religious 
the American republics 


In furtherance of damage and in- 


policies against racial this policy tends to aid the rebels 
while withholding aid from the 


Spanish government, with which the 


to all 





Oil, that is proverbially supposed to calm the troubled 
waters, has instead a new roiling effect on United States re- 
lations with Mexico. President Cardenas’ sudden expropria- 
tion of American oil properties adds to the problems of our 
State Department, already confronted with perplexing policy 
decisions relating to developments in the Orient and dicta- 
tor-ridden Europe. Abroad meanwhile tensions lessen for 
some nations as others face crises of increasing acuteness. 











+ United States has diplomatic rela- 
tions. 

In a letter to Dr Buell Secretary 
Hull replied that there were no new 
elements in the situation to warrant 
change in the American neutrality 
policy. This headed off a move 
among Congress leaders who had de- 
cided to take up in the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee several 
pending resolutions repeal 
or alterations in the Neutrality Law 
Congress leaders, after the Hull let- 
ter, decided that to raise the neu- 
trality issue might precipitate 
acrimonious debates on Capitol Hil! 
and give impetus to more conflicting 
discussion of foreign policy in the 
country 


BOMBING OF NON-COMBATANTS 


Regarding 


jury claims involving the U. S. S. 
Panay and three Standard Oil tank- 
ers sunk in the Yangtze River last 
December with loss of several lives, 
the American Government has filed 
indemnification claims with Japan 


seeking 





the Spanish situation 
there was a further formal declara 
tion by Mr. Hull in a statement voic- 
ing his “sense of horror” at the kill- 
ing of thousands of Barce'ona civil- 
rebel air raids. “No theory 
of war can justify such conduct,” he 
declared. 

Renewed insinuations of 
that application of American arms 
embargoes were unfairly hurting the 





lans In 





HE TOLD THE PRESIDENT 
William Christian Bullitt, Ambassa- 
dor to France, and former envoy to 
Soviet Russia, turns up on the Presi- 
dent’s vacation calendar with a first 


eritics 


rebels with man-power and muni- 4 evoked another statement 


that any American-made bombs fig- 
ured in the Barcelona raids 


NAVAL LIMITATION 

Congress leaders and others con- 
tinued to discuss Secretary Hull’s 
March 17 speech with its general 
definitions and defense of foreign 
policy. Representative McReynolds 
(Dem.), of Tennessee, chairman of 
the House Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, in a radio. speech scouted 
the idea that the Administration in- 
tended to use its newly authorized 
big Navy for “collective action” or 
“aggressive” purposes, and said the 
time was not ripe to try to call a 
naval limitation conference 

In another radio address, Repre- 
sentative Fish (Rep.), of New York, 
ranking minority member of the 
same committee, charged that the 
Administration was needlessly fo- 
menting “war scares”; that a 
“supernavy” was sought “to punish 
aggressor nations and to police and 
quarantine the world,” and that the 
United States was neglecting an op- 
portunity to avoid a naval race by 
not trying to summon a naval limi- 
tation conference. 

As spokesman for a third polili- 
cal party, the Socialists, Norman 
Thomas sent Secretary Hull a letter 
asking furtner clarification of his 
March 17 speech regarding non-in- 
vocation of the Neutrality Act, con- 
tinuance of American naval vessels 
in the Chinese war zone ‘to invite a 
repetition of Panay incidents,” and 
Administration opposition to the 
Ludlow war referendum resolution 

“Is American diplomacy effec- 
tive,” asked Mr. Thomas, “only on 
the assumption that the people can 
be made to fight a war of which 
they do not approve?” 

ARMY AND NAVY BILLS 

The billion-dollar Navy authoriza- 

tion bill sought by President Roose- 


velt rode to House triumph in a 294- 
100 roll call vote. Only 32 out of 294 
Democrats voted against it, but a 
majority of the Republicans—57 out 


of 87—recorded their 
final passage after an 
strike out the authorization 
three new $70,000,000 battleships 
been defeated. 

Hard on the 


opposition to 
attempt to 
for 
had 
Navy 


heels of the 


States News 














mittee reported out a $447,808,555 
Army supply bill—$32,545,000 more 
than the appropriation of the last 
year and the largest amount pro- 
posed for the Army since 1921. 


WHAT EUROPE IS DOING 

The week’s chief developments 
abroad included: 

In Austria, extension and tighten- 
ing of proscriptive regulations 
against Jews, leading to many sui- 
cides; rounding up of more political 
prisoners—a number officially put 
at 1,742; and begininng of a propa- 
ganda campaign for the coming 
plebiscite designed to indicate Aus- 
trian popular approval of Hitler’s 
anschluss coup. 

In Czechoslovakia, a parliamentary 
shift that gave the Sudeten (Nazi) 
party a plurality in the national 


parliament, weakening the govern- 
ment’s stand against Nazificati 
threats 

In Great Britain, Prime Minister 


Chamberlain’s refusal to make defi- 
nite committals for British 
France and Russia to defend Czecho- 
slovakia against possible military at- 
tack, but warnings that further Ger- 


aid to 


Man military adventures in Cen- 
tral Europe might array Britain 
against the Reich. 


difficulties 
at- 


In France, continuing 
of Premier Blum’s legislative 
tempts to deal with the French fiscal 
crisis, imperiling his Popular Front 
government 

In Poland, popular jubliation over 
resumption of Polish-Lithuanian 
diplomatic relations, forced by a war 
ultimatum served on the weaker 
country by Poland. 


+ 





UNCLE SAM'S EYES TURN FROM ABROAD 
TO TROUBLES BELOW THE RIO GRANDE 


denying ¢ bill, the House Appropriations Com- 4 


+ 





In Lithuania, fall of the Tubelis 
Dinet because of popular dissatise- 
his government’s yield- 


faction with 
to the 


Polish ultimatum; and 
on of a new cabinet headed 


iormati 


by the Rev. Vladas Mironas, chief 
chaplain of the army. 
In Spain, continuing rebel suce 


in Gen 


toward the 


cess Franco’s military push 
Mediterranean; and at 
Barcelona a general mobilization 
a final desperate measure 
of loyalist resistance 

In the Orient, setting up of an- 
other Japanese-sponsored puppet 
government in China with its capital 
at Nanking, and declaration by 
Premier Konoye in the Tokio diet 
that Japan would not yield an inch 
of conquered Chinese territory— 
though the week brought stiffened 
Chinese resistance. 
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On The Wings 
Of Spring... 


A NEW CAR 











The WILLYS CLIPPER—a brand new 14-foot Family Sedan with the important 
features of $1000 cars. America’s lowest priced sedan—by far! Up to 85 MILES PER 
GALLON, owners report—here’s the economy king that runs on your budget! 


Five can ride with roomy ease. 


13 cubic-foot luggage space. 


Built entirely of 


Rugged Steel—a car that can ‘‘take it’? any day. Drive this smart, new car—enjoy 


HALF THE GAS—TWICE THE STYLE. 


WILLYS CLIPPER *549 


1 


-ayments lower than many used cars. 


.. for the Family Sedan; Federal, State and 


‘local taxes and transportation charges from 


the Factory at Toledo, Ohio not included, 














spi loyalists and helping the rebels 
hand report on the foreign political 
situation as it exists today. 
for $2,214,007—$268,337 for deaths F 
and personal injuries and the re- | 


mainder for property damage. 
ARMS AND NEUTRALITY 
The 
ting shipments of war supplies to 
China and Japan while ciamping an 
embargo on such shipments to Spain 


American policy of permit- 


evoked new demands from various 
quarters for revision of our neutral- 
ity policy, especially since, critics 
contended, the United States con- 
tinues to permit war supply ship- 
ments to Germany and Italy, that 
are directly aiding the Spanish 


“Cooperation™ 


would at this juncture,of world af- 
fairs be utterly futile. 

I do not believe foreign lending 
by this country would ease world 
strain. Quite the contrary! For this 
reason, the repeal of the Johnson 
Act is, in my opinion, inadvisable. 

In time I hope to see the day when 
the nations of the world will sit 
down together around a table and 
arbitrate their differences. The very 
idea of this seems silly now, but it 
may come, later! Without subscrib- 
ing to a hard and fast policy of iso- 
lation, I believe our responsibilities 
end in the Western Hemisphere and 
believe we are true to ourselves if 
we follow a foreign policy of “Amer- 
ica for Americans,” consistent with 
our obligations and responsibility 
under the Monroe Doctrine. 

x *& 

FREDERICK J. LIBBY, Executive 
Secretary, National Council for Pre- 
vention of War: 

HE United States should continue 

its leadership in effecting eco- | 
nomic adjustments that will promote | 


peace. Our Government should not | 
attach political strings to these | 
economic arrangements, whether 


with Great Britain or with any other 
country. 

I believe that repeal of the John- 
son Act and resumption of the for- 
eign lending at this time would be 
premature and would not contribute 
to world peace. 

I know of very few groups in this 
country that believe “isolation” is 
possible in an interdependent world. 
The position that the so-called 
that 
announced by President Roosevelt 
Chautauqua speech but 
which he abandoned in his Chicago 
speech, “We are not isolationist ex- 


We believe in international eco- 
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| Mild ripe tobaccos..and 
pure cigarette ‘paper 


.... these Chesterfield 
ingredients are the best 
a cigarette can have 
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.. the reason they give so many smokers 
more pleasure ...is the full flavor and aroma 


of mild ripe home-grown and aromatic Turk- 


; ish tobaccos, blended like no other cigarette. 


; The Champagne cigarette paper used 
in making Chesterfields is pure...it ‘ 
burns without taste or odor...it’s the 
best cigarette paper money can buy. 


... youll find MORE PLEASURE in 
Chesterfield’s milder better taste 
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TAXES: Two weeks ago Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau was “pleased” with the anticipated 18 per 
cent increase in Federal income taxes for 1937. Last 
week he was “disappointed” with the revised estimate 
of a 5.1 per cent increase. Disappointment also may 
be in store for Administration sponsors of the undis- 
tributed surplus tax which Senator Harrison (left), 
chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, contem- 
plates with gloomy eye despite the last-minute plea of 
Under Secretary Roswell Magill (right) to preserve it in 
the general tax revision bill, a view not entirely pleasing 
to Senator Vandenberg (center), although supporters of 
the tax in the House may have the “last word.” How- 
ever, some legislators hold that elimination of the tax 


as an “aid to business” pledge will be weakened by in- 


The United States News ; 
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THE PRESIDENT COULDNT LEAVE BEHIND 


TVA: Down in the Tennessee Valley, where kilowatts 
are created with Federal dollars, there may be gen- 
erated a political issue of first rank for the coming 1940 
campaign. The removal of Chairman Arthur E. Mor- 
gan by the President after a White House court of 
inquiry will be the hub around which a joint Congres- 
sional investigating committee will work to ferret out 
the truth of the charges and counter-charges hurled 
in the last fortnight. Every phase of the giant project 
will be subjected to a searching inquiry. Adding yet 
another problem is the disclosure that negotiations 
between the TVA and private utility companies for 
purchase of certain utility holdings have apparently 
bogged down. 


weer ae ee een . miners enceer reer renee ~ 
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corporation of proposed substitute taxes. 


TRADE AGREEMENT: Under the watchful eyes of Henry F. Grady (right), 
Chairman of the Committee for Reciprocity Information, and Henry L. Deimel 
(left), Assistant Chief, Division of Trade Agreements, Department of State, 
millions of words of testimony and data from organizations and individuals 
will be sifted before the State Department actually begins to draft a reciprocal 
trade agreement with Great Britain. With few exceptions witnesses have op- 
posed reductions in the 400 or more items considered, reductions officials hope 
will stem to some degree the tide of the world’s economic nationalism. 





RAILROADS: With the appointment by 
the President of a 3-man committee, 
composed of, left to right, ICC Commis- 
sioners Eastman, Splawn and Mahoffie, 
to make immediate recommendations 
or “action by Congress in regards to the 
whole railroad situation, which is criti- 
cal,” another major national problem 
lies before the Chief Executive. Mean- 
while, rail executives and labor officials 
have come to no agreement on the pro- 
posal to curtail payrolls as a means of 
spilling less red ink on the ledger sheets. 
Expected soon is a message from the 
President presenting a way out of the 
nation’s transport dilemma. 
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VACATIONING at his home at Warm 
Springs, Georgia, the President has plenty of 







time to think about six major problems— 
Taxes, TVA, Trade Agreements, Railroads, 








Government Reorganization and Naval De- 





fense. All have become focal points in a 





nation seeking to alleviate its economic prob- 






lems, in a world whose war clouds continue 







to shadow international economic relations. 


Photos—Wide World, Harris & Ewing 















REORGANIZATION: With continued 


flank attacks on the Administration- : 
NAVY: As the international mood grows 
sponsored Executive Reorganization Bill ; 

a, uglier, one of the President’s problems grows 
to simplify Government, Senator 
simpler. Congress, less incli t - 
Byrnes (inset), White House standard _ naeans eee tae 
bearer, has chosen to pilot a measure mit the “big navy” program to verbal barrage, 


which, giving the Chief Executive the seems content to let this country load its guns 


right to reorganize, combine or abolish if it will keep them near home. Meanwhile, 


bureaus, subject only to subsequent somewhere on the high seas, the United States 


Congressional veto, has met with a , ' 
— fleet, with utmost secrecy, engages in regu- 
storm of criticism from colleagues, - ; 

ne lar war maneuvers. But with millions of ad- 
not opposed to the principle of re- 
ventialiabtahie téemetenil ditional dollars going for naval defense, talk 


invest in the President. Efficiency plus is already in progress to provide additional 


Economy is still the problem. EXECUTIVE REORGANIZATION YS. EXECUTIVE POWER "millions for land and air defenses. 
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+ The labor Week FEDERAL CONTRACTORS 


SEGISTRATION APPLIED FOR U. S. PATENT 





The United States Hews 








OFFICE 


he asserts 


the Board 








act as it applies to Federal contractors 
hour law faces a court test .. . Here are some of the latest 


Unions are asking for more “teeth” in the labor relations 


.. A maximum- 


developments in labor relations. 


+ sion of 
| 





be left to the courts for correct 
Gerard D. Reilly, Solicitor for the 
Department of Labor, and George E 


Ijams, Assistant Administrator of 
the Veterans’ Adminisiration, cau- 
tioned that subcontractors should 


not be brought under the terms of 
the measure since contractors, being 
unable to give guarantees regarding 








ABOR spokesmen have frequently made the complaint that the 


4 


Federal Government lets large contracts to firms which have 


been found in continued violation of the National Labor Relations 
Act. The complaints, however, have never led to any modification 
of the practice since, as the Comptroller General has ruled, contracts 
must be let solely on the basis of the lowest responsible bids sub- 


mitted in accordance with existi 


ng regulations. 


The Senate Committee on Education and Labor has been holding 


hearings on a bill which would 


change these regulations so as to 


require that the bidders should agree to observe the terms of the 
Labor Act and the orders of the National Labor Relations Board. 
The bill (S. 3390) was introduced by Senator Wagner (Dem.), of 


New York. A companion bill is before 
the House, sponsored by Representa- 
tive Healey (Dem.), of Massachu- 
setts. The two bills differ in only one 
respect, namely, that the Wagner 
measure would extend the obligation 
to obey the Labor Act also to States 
and their subdivisions. 


WHAT BILLS PROVIDE 

Both bills would require that those 
contracting with the Government 
shall agree to: 

Comply with all certifications of 
representatives, ordérs and decisions 
issued by the Board under the Labor 
Relations Act; 

Abstain from unfair labor prac- 
tices defined in Section 8 of the Act. 

Breach of such undertakings would 
subject the contractor to mandatory 
cancellation of the contract and 
make him liable for any additional 
cost which might be entailed in ob- 
taining the same materials or serv- 
ices elsewhere. 

The bill would require compliance 
with the labor statute, also, on the 
part of all recipients of Federal loans 
on pain of cancellation of the loan 
authorizations. This provision, as 
well as that relating to contractors, 
would apply even though the parties 
are not otherwise subject to the 
Wagner Act. 

In a sense, this measure is a com- 
panion to the (Walsh-Healey) Pub- 
lic Contracts Act, which uses the 
power of the public purse as a lev- 
erage to secure observance of wage 
and hour standards once supported 
by the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. This latter measure, invali- 
dated in 1935, had likewise required 
observance of collective bargaining 
regulations, and such regulations 
would now, if the new bill is ap- 
proved, be likewise strengthened by 
the Government’s purchasing power. 


ARGUMENTS FOR THE BILL 

Senator Wagner, appearing be- 
fore the committee, argued for the 
constitutionality of the bill by cit- 
ing an opinion of the Supreme 
Court, given by Mr. Justice Holmes, 
upholding a law of 1892 which re- 
quired an eight-hour day on Federal 
public works: 

“Congress as incident to its power 
to authorize and enforce contracts 
for public works may require that 
they be carried out only in a way 
consistent with its views of public 
policy.” 

Public policy in relation to the 
present bill, Senator Wagner de- 
clared, had been laid down in the 
National Labor Relations Act. 

J. Warren Madden, chairman of 
the Labor Board, declared that the 
Board favored the bill for two rea- 
sons: first, because it would make 
compliance with the Board’s orders 
and decisions more prompt and ef- 
fective and less expensive to the Gov- 
ernment; and, second, because it 
would extend the guarantees of the 
law on collective bargaining to 
many employers who are now ex- 
empt. The latter would include em- 
ployers whose business does not di- 
rectly affect interstate commerce or 
which are agencies of States when 
such employers supply goods or 
Services to the Federal Government 
or receive loans or gifts from it. 


AMENDMENTS SUGGESTED 

Mr. Madden suggested several 
broadening amendments. He would 
make the measure applicable also to 
contracts for the construction of 
Government buildings, in which pro- 
posal A. F. of L. spokesmen joined. 

Also he would bring under its pen- 
alties those contractors who not only 
breach covenants against unfair la- 
bor practices contained in contracts, 
as the bill provides, but also those 
contractors who violate the National 
Labor Relations Act. In other words, 
engaging in unfair labor acts wheth- 
er in work called for under a Gov- 
ernment contract or in other work 
would make such contractors no 
longer eligible for Federa! contracts 
until so certified by the Labor Board 
after satisfactory compliance 


William Green, president of the A 
F. of L., favored the bill in general 


+ 
but requested that it be amended to 
permit courts rather than the Labor 
Board to decide in the first instance 
that a contract under the measure 
had been breached. Giving discre- 
tion to the Board, he held, would en- 
able it to play favorites between un- 
ions if it were so disposed. 
Lee Pressman, counsel for the C. 
I. O., opposed any amendment which 
| would diminish the role of the La- 
bor Board under the measure, inti- 
mating that the change advocated 
by Mr. Green would defeat the pur- 
pose of the Act. Any erroneous deci- 


subcontractors, would be discouraged 
from bidding. 
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William Green 





+ Mr. Ijams proposed that the Ad- # how the Veterans’ Administration 
ministrator of ns Affairs oe could ask exemption for a contractor 
given the right to waive require- who does not comply with the laws 
me s of e law if, in h pinion of the United States. The reply was 
the inclusion of the stipulations that this exe t should apply 
against unfair labor practices will only in emergency cases, as in the 
interfere with the performance of procuring of medicine, and was in- 


functions imposed by law upon the 
Veterans’ Administration with re- 
spect to veteran beneficiaries of the 
Government. 


Senator Wagner asked Mr. Ijams 





Lee Pressman 


Harris & Ewing, Underwood & Underwood 


UNCLE SAM’S CONTRACTS—COLLECTIVE BARGAINING? 
| EE PRESSMAN, C. I. O. general counsel, takes issue with A. F. 

4 of L.’s president William Green’s proposal to “safeguard” unions 
against NLRB “favoritism” by providing that the Board's decisions 
shall not become effective until confirmed by the courts. To a Senate 
committee, Mr. Pressman asserted such an amendment to the Wag- 
ner Bill guaranteeing collective bargaining under Federal contracts 


would eliminate the effectiveness of the Board. 











tended to make the proposal more 
workable 
x~* * 


Validity of Labor Week 
Challenged in Court 


HE Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 

vania received recently for re- 
view a case involving a labor law 
which is the only one of its kind in 
the United States. The law sets up 
a maximum work week of 44 hours 
for all industrial workers. After 
that limit, overtime wages would be 
obligatory 

There many laws regulating 
the hours of work for women, both 
in particular industries and for all 
industries in a tate. But the 
Pennsylvania law, which went into 
effect early this year, is the only 
one which includes men as well as 
women within its scope. 

An injunction forbidding enforce- 
ment had been granted by the court 
of common pleas in Dauphin County 
in a suit in which about 800 firms 
had joined. The court had held that 
the law was unconstitutional on the 
ground that it unlawfully delegated 
legislative power to a board and <o 
the State Department of Labor and 
Indusiry. 

A similar law relating to women 
was passed in Pennsylvania last year. 
That law is not involved in the liti- 
gation. 


are 





The President Wars on ‘Feudalism’: 
A Plea for Higher Wages in South 


Full text of President Roosevelt's 
speech, delivered March 23, at 
the dedication of a city square 
named in his honor in Gainesville, 
Ga., follows: 


HIS celebration, the outward and 
visible commemoration of the 
rebirth of Gainesville, is more than 
a symbol of the fine courdge“which 
has made it possible for this city to 
come back after it was in great part 
destroyed by the tornado of 1936 
These ceremonies touch the interest 
and life of the whole nation because 
they typify a citizenship which is 
latent in the American character but 
which too often remains quiescent 
and too seldom expresses itself. 

You were not content to clear away 
the debris which I myself saw as I 
passed through Gainesville a couple 
of days after the disaster. You were 
not content with rebuilding along 
the lines of the old community. You 
were not content with throwing 
yourselves on the help which could 
be given to you by your State and 
by the Federal Government. 

On the contrary, you determined 
in the process of rebuilding to elimi- 
nate old conditions of which you 
were not proud; to build a better 
city; to replace congested areas with 
parks; to move human beings from 
slums to suburbs. For ‘his you, the 
citizens of Gainesville, deserve all 
possible praise. 


HOW THE NATION HELPED 

It is true that in the planned 
work of rebuilding you received Fed- 
eral assistance. Chairman Jesse 
Jones of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation tells me that they in- 
vested nearly $1,000,000 im Gaines- 
ville with the objective of helping 
to rebuild the city, and that he 
knows of no similar sum which has 
been used to better advantage. 

The Public Works Administration 
aided in projects for schools, for an 
almshouse, for a court house, for 
water-works and for a jail, and the 
WPA assisted not only in cleaning 
up the wreck and taking care of 
destitute people but also in repair- 


ing sewers and sidewalks, street 
lighting, repaving and parks and 
schools. 


But all of this would have been 
wholly insufficient if you had not 
provided for greater help from your 
own ranks in the form of money 
and in the form of unselfish coop- 
eration. 


VALUE OF SELF-RELIANCE 

In the task there has been an es- 
sential unanimity in the gift of 
personal interest and personal serv- 
ice. Few among your citizens have 
held back. You had needs—great 
needs. They were met in accord- 
ance with the democratic principle 
that those needs should be filled in 
proportion to the ability of each 
individual to help. 

I tell you that this has a natural 
significance and I want to give you 
a few illustrations of where and 
how the application of this princi- | 


+ ple to national problems would 

amply solve our national needs. 

Today national progress and na- 
tional prosperity are being held 
back chiefly because of selfishness 
on the part of a few. If Gaines 
ville had been faced with that type 
of minority selfishness your city 
would not stand rebuilt as it is to- 
day. 

The type of selfishness to which 
I refer is definitely not to be ap- 
plied to the overwhelming majority 
of the American public 

Most people, if they know both 
sides of a question and are appealed 
to to support the public good, will 
gladly lay aside selfishness. But we 
must admit that there are some peo- 
ple who honestly believe in a wholly 
different theory of government than 
the one our Constitution provides. 


You know their reasoning. They 
say that the competition of life 
for the good things of lif 





sful because they 
are more 
swift and 
strip 
itself, and it is 


succes I 
efficient; the 
the 


their 


brains or 
wise, the 
able to 
That is nature 
too bad if some get left behind.’ 

It is that attitude 
such people to give lit 
the one-third of 
which I have described as being ill- 
fed, ill-clad and ill-housed. They 
say, “I am not my brother’s keeper” 
—and they pass on by the other side 
Most of them are honest people. 
Most of them consider themselves 
excellent citizens. 

But this nation will never perma- 
nently get on the road to recovery if 
we leave the methods and the proc- 
esses of recovery to 
ed the government of the 
States from 1921 to 1933. 


HUMAN NEEDS VS. BUDGET 

They are the kind of people who, 
in 1936, were saving “Oh, ves, we 
want nobody to starve,” but at the 
same time insist that the balancing 
of the budget is more important 
than making appropriations for re- 
lief. 

And when I-told them that I, too, 
wanted to balance the budget but 
that I put human lives ahead of dol- 
lars and handed them the Govern- 
ment estimates and asked them 
just where they would cut the ap- 
propriations, inevitably they came 
back at me and said, “Mr. President, 
that is not my business, that is 
yours.” 

They have the same type of mind 
as those representatives of the peo- 
ple who vote against legislation to 
help social and economic conditions, 
proclaiming loudly that they are 
for the objectives but do not like 
the methods, and then fail utterly 
to offer a better method of their 
own . 

I speak to you of conditions iz 
this, my other State. The buying 
power of the people of Georgia and 
of the people of many other States 
is still so low today that the people 
of these State’ cannot purchase the 
products of industry. 

Therefore industry itself is cut off 


strong are 
out fellowmen 
just 
which lead 
tle thought to 


our population 





those who own- 


United 


would 
stores 


+ from an outlet it otherwise 
have. People cannot buy at 
unless they have cash or good credit. 
Stores cannot fill their shelves un- 
less they have customers. Mills and 
factories cannot sell to stores who 

have no customers, 

I speak not only of the workers in 
the bottom third of our papulation 

millions of them who cannot af- 
ford a suit of clothes. I speak also 
of millions of other workers who are 
so underemployed and so underpaid 
that the burden of their poverty af 
fects the little business man and the 
big business man and the million- 
aire himself. 

Georgia and the lower South may 
Just as well face facts—simple facts 
presented in the lower South by the 
-resident of the United States. 


BUYING POWER TOO LOW 
The purchasing power of the mil 
Americans in this 
far too low. Most men and 
who work for wages in this 
whole area get wages which are fa) 
too low. On the present seale of 
wages and therefore on the present 
scale of buying power the South can- 
and will 
lishing successful 


lions of whole 
area 1S 


women 


not not succeed in 


new industries 


estab- 
Efficiency in operating industrie 

with good pay 
the South can- 
not compete with industries in other 
parts of the country, the North, the 
Middle West and the Far West, un- 
less the buying power of the South 
makes possible the highest kind of 
efficiency. 


hand in hand 


goes 


and the industries of 


And let us well remember that 
buying power means many other 
kinds of better things better 
schools, better health, better hos- 


pitals, better highways. 

These things will not come to us 
in the South if we oppose progress 
if we believe in our hearts that the 
feudal system is still the best sys- | 
tem. | 


PLEA FOR COOPERATION 

When you come down to it, there 
is little difference between the feudal 
System and the fascist system. If you 
believe in the one, you lean to the 
other. | 


With the overwhelming majority 
of the people of this State, I oppose 
feudalism. So do many among those 
who by virtue of their circumstances 
in life belong to the most prosperous 
5 per cent of the population. 

Men and women in the profes- 
sions, the overwhelming majority of 
the small storekeepers, a growing 
number of the bankers and business 
men—they are coming more and 
more to see that the continuation 
of the American system calls for the 
elimination of specia! privilege, the 
dissemination of the whole of the 
truth, and participation in prosper- 
ity by the people at the bottom of 
the ladder, as well as those in the 
middle and at the top. 


One thing is certain 


we are not 
going back to the old days. We are | 
going forward to better days. We | 


are calling for cooperation all along 





the line, and the cooperation is in- 
creasing because more and more 
people are coming to understand 
that abuses of the past which have 
been successfully eradicated are not 
going to be restored. 

To those in and out of public office 
who still believe in the feudal 
tem—and believe in it honestly— 
the people:of the United States and 
in every section of the United States 
are going to say, ‘We are sorry, but 


sys- 


we want people to represent us 
whose minds are cast in the 1938 
mold and not in the 1898 mold.” 


To those who come forward—and 
they are coming in increasing num- 
bers day by day—we say, “We want 
to cooperate for the good of the 
whole people and the whole nation. 
To you we extend the hand of wel- 
come.” 

Gainesville 
aster. So did 


suffered a great dis- 
the nation in those 
eight years of false prosperity fol- 
lowed by four years of collapse. 
Gainesville showed a united front for 
the good of its whole population, 
rich and poor alike. It rose to re- 
build on sounder lines. 

The United States is rising and is 
rebuilding on sounder lines We 
propose to go forward and not back. ! 
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Copyright 1988, American Credit In 


When a Good 


Customer Defaults 


When a good customer gets into financial difficulties and fails 


to pay for goods shipped, you suffer more than an immediate 
monetary loss: Your credit manager tightens up, discourages 
the sales division, refuses to O. K. apparently desirable orders, 


closes the door to potential profits. 


Prudent executives prevent this situation from arising; they 
insure their sales and thus definitely limit credit losses to a sum 


that they can safely stand. 


American Credit Insurance 


reimburses Manufacturers and Jobbers for losses caused by 
insolvencies or reorganizations, and liquidates delinquent ac- 
counts promptly. Capital is not in jeopardy, neither is it out 


financing your debtors’ business. 


All accounts may be insured, or special groups, individual 
debtors, non-rated debtors, on terms surprisingly liberal. Ask 


any American Credit representative for information. 


AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY CO. 


of New York . . . J. F. McFadden, President 


Chamber of Commerce Building - ° St. Louis, Mo. 


Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 





” ae TE e When the deliver comes in off a run and 


KEEPS OLD FRIENDS... 
MAKES NEW FRIENDS 





says, “Man, there's a track!”— And when 
the cost sheets show an all-time low in 
operating economy—then you know what 
it means to make friends with one of these 
E New International Trucks. Friendships be- 
tween owners and their Internationals 
have always been based on the highest type 
of performance and the lowest cost per ton 
or mile.. See the International 
f dealer or Company-ow ned branch, 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


( INCORPORATED) 
180 North Michigan Avenue 


nearest 


Chicago, Illinois 


! This is the 2-Ton Model 
D-40—a heavy-duty 
International. Remem- 
ber that International 
sells twice as many 

* heavy-duty trucks as 


any other manufactur- 
er. A full line of trucks 
— Half-Ton to power- 
ful Six-Wheelers. 
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Dr. James G. Randall 


Professor of American History, 
University of Illinois, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph) 
N answer to the first question: 
Yes. 


To the second: Yes, but not by 
men who have emphatically com- 
mitted themselves in advance. 

To the third: Nearly the whole 
Executive function is to carry out 
laws passed by Congress. The Pres- 
ident should have the power of re- 
moval for cause where Executive 
duty requires it, especially where 
quasi-judicial functions are not in 
volved. 


Dr. Edward S. Corwin 


Professor of Jurisprudence, 
Princeton University; Special 
Assistant to Attorney 
General, 1936, 


answers: 

T seems to me that by any theory 
I of his constitutional duty to take 
care that the laws be faithfully ex- 
ecuted (Art. II, sec. 3), the Presi- 
dent was entitled, and _ indeed 
obliged, to seek the information that 
he demanded from Chairman Mor- 
gan; and from this it follows that 
the President was also entitled tw 
remove Mr. Morgan when the latter 


refused such information. The T 
Vv. A. Act in no wise limits, or 
could constitutionally limit, the 


President’s power of removal in a 
case involving so immediately the 
question of the faithful execution of 
the laws. Any attempt oy the Presi- 
dent, through removal of its mem- 
bers, to usurp the discretion with 
which the act vests the board of di- 
rectors of the T. V. A., would be an 
entirely different matter. In sucha 
case the power of judgment lies with 
the bgard and is subject only to such 
controls as Congress may choose to 
set up and Presidential removal is 
not one of these except at one point. 
By section 6 of the act the President 
is authorized to remove any member 
of the board of directors whom he 
finds “guilty” of applying “political 
tests” in the selection or promotion 
of employes of the corporation. 





Professor of Science of Govern- 
ment, Harvard University, 


answers: 


(By Telegraph) 
N general principles, I hope for 
a thorough, unbiased Congres- 
sional investigation of the TVA. 

As to your other two questions, 
which narrow down to one, I deem 
it equally improper for any private 
citizen or for any administrative of- 
ficer, even the highest, to prejudge. 
The decision properly belongs only 
to the courts, and to brand as “‘con- 
tumacy” disobedience to an execu- 
tive order on doubtful validity be- 
fore the lawfulness of the: order has 
been constitutionally determined, 
implies an unwarranted usurpation 
of authority threatening our whole 
constitutional system. 





Professor of Government, 
Cornell University, 


answers: 
(By 

THINK the 

in removing 


Telegraph) 

President was right 
Dr. Morgan. I do 
not see how he could avoid such ac- 
tion. There should, however, be a 
thorough and impartial Congres- 
sional investigation of the TVA. 

The Constitution confers on the 
President the power to determine 
whether an official performing 
his duty in the administration of 
laws passed by Congress when the 
functions created are executive or 
administrative in character. 

For Congress to attempt to super- 
vise the way in which a managerial 
and administrative job, such as that 
assigned to TVA, is carried out by 
the officials placed in charge of it, 
seems to me to be a legislative 
usurpation of the Executive power 
conferred on the President by 
Article II of the Constitution. 


1S 





Dr. P. Orman Ray 


Professor of Political Science, 
University of California, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph) 

AVE been unable to follow de- 
tails of controversy closely 
enough to justify an opinion of Pres- 
ident’s action in removing Dr. A. E 
Morgan. 
Think 


that a Congressional in- 


| 


| 
| dent Roosevelt did the right thing 
| when he removed Dr. Morgan. Under 


Dr.CharlesH. Mcllwain 





vestigation ie g tha 
now n vel 
If the rs 
primarily ve ature 
the Presiden ’ un Congres 
snc C ave pow to remove a dl- 
rect 


Dr. Charles A. Beard 
Author, Historian and Former 
President, American Political 
Science Association, 


answers: 

N my opinion, President Roosevelt 
| was exercising a constitutional 
right and discharging a constitu- 
tional duty when he called the mem- 
bers of the TVA before him, for the 
Constitution provides that “he shal! 
take care that the laws be faith- 
fully executed.” 

In my opinion, judging by printed 


reports of the White House Confer- 
ence, the President was more than 
considerate in his questioning of Dr 
Arthur E. Morgan. The latter had 
made grave public charges against 
his two colleagues. Either he had 
evidence to support these charges 
or he did not. If he had the evi- 
dence it was his duty to present it 
to the public and the President. If 
he had no evidence, he was guilty 
of serious impropriety. 

In my opinion, from the point of 
view of good administration, Presi- 





DR. CHARLES A. BEARD 





our system the final word in law is 
said by the Supreme Court in such 
matters, and there no way of 
knowing what the Court will decide 
if appeal is made to it. Whether it 
will hold in line with the Myer case 
or in the Humphrey case, I have no 
way of knowing. 


is 


Under our system as_ practiced 
both the President and the Con- 
eress have power to determine 


whether an officer is doing his duty. 
There should be a congressional in- 
vestigation of the situation, and 
Dr. Arthur E. Morgan should be com- 
pelled to present his evidence for 
his grave charges against his col- 
leagues. 


Rep. W. A. Andrews 


Republican, of New York, 
Member, House Committee 
On Military Affairs, 


Dr. Robert E. Cushman oe ili 


DO not believe that President 

Roosevelt was right in removing 
Dr. Morgan. I do not mean that he 
did have the right to do so. I am 
not a lawyer and do not feel quali- 
fied to pass upon this question. 

In other words I do not believe 
he should have removed him. AS 
one of the four proposors of a Con- 
gressional investigation of the TVA 
I naturally hold to that point of 


view. 
Obviously I think the Congress 
should possess the power to de- 


termine whether or not an official is 
performing his duties in the admin- 
istration of the TVA which Congress 
itself created. 





Dr. Harold R. Bruce 


Professor of Political Science, 
Dartmouth College, 


answers: 


(By Telegraph) 

HE public interest unquestionably 

requires a full and non-partisan 
Congressional investigation of the 
policies and administration of TVA. 

I sympathize with the President 
in his desire to exercise sufficient 
authority to insure a fulfillment of 
his Constitutional duty to “see that 
the laws are faithfully executed,” 
put I believe that the character of 
TVA places a member of its Board 
in the same category as the Su- 
preme Court placed Commissioner 


Humphrey of the Federal Trade 
Commission 
There is a clear and substantial 


difference between such offices and 


OnaTtion Gf 12g Wears 








TITLE REGISTERED ©. S. PATENT OFFICE 


(‘ora ERSY in the TVA, culminating in t 






he 


removal by the President of Chairman A. E. 


Morgan, evokes in the public mind speculation 


whether that was the right course to take to restore 


harmony. 


Such is the Question of the Week. 


To obtain a cross section of national opinion on 


this matter The United States News addressed to au- 


thorities on constitutional law and to members of 


Congress this questionnaire: 


Do you think President Roosevelt was right 


in removing Dr, A. E. Morgan as chairman of 


the TV A? 


Do you think there should be a Congres- 


sional investigation of the TV A? 


Should Congress or the President possess 


the power to determine whether or not an offi- 
cial is performing his duty in the administra- 
tion of the laws that Congress creates? 


Answers received are presented herewith. 





positions in the ordinary adminis- 
trative departmental services. I be- 
lieve, therefore, removals from the 
TVA should not be under the ab- 
solute power of the President. On 
the other hand, I believe the public 
interest would have been subserved 
by Mr. Morgan if he had presented 
supporting evidence for his charges 
when asked to do so by the Presi- 
dent. 

The interests of the nation require 
an immediate and complete airing 
of the whole situation that now 
casts such a blighting shadow on the 

, whole project. 


Senator Bridges, 


Republican, of New Hampshire, 
| Member, Senate Committee 
On Appropriations, 


/answers: 
THINK President Roosevelt’s re- 
mova! of Dr. Morgan as Chair- 
man of the TVA was legally and 
morally wrong. Dr. Morgan was not 
the head of some minor department 
or division of a government com- 
mission. He was not an employe 
of some executive board, subject to 
the absgiute control of the Presi- 
dent. He was chairman of a five 
hundred million dollar government 
corporation, set up by the Congress 
under an Act which provided spe- 
cifically and unequivocaliy the pro- 
cedure as well as the reasons by 
which and for which directors 
might be removed. 
The only case approaching a situ- 


its 


| ation comparable to the liquidation 











of Dr. Morgan is that of a former 
member of the Board of the Federal 
Trade Commission — Humphrey — 
who was removed by the President 
in a similar arbitrary manner and 
died shortly thereafter. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States in 1935 held (Humphrey’s 
Executors \. United States, 295 U. S. 
602) that the Chief Executive did 
not have the power to remove Hum- 
phrey and ordered the Treasury De- 
partment to pay the salary of Hum- 
phrey from the time of his dismissal 





SENATOR BRIDGES 





to the time of his death to his ex- 
ecutors. 

From 2 moral standpoint, the re- 
moval of Dr. Morgan was an outrage. 
The conduct of the hearings in the 
White Hcuse was more in the nature 
of a triai in present day Russia 
Standing firmly within his rights, 
Dr. Morgan refused to testify be- 
fore the President. It is obvious 
from the conduct of the hearings 
that the President favored Harcourt 
Morgan and David Lilienthal. 


Many of Dr. Morgan’s charges 
would neec corroboration in the 
form of testimony of outside per- 


sons aS well as the introduction of 





} 


| a full, 


books, papers and documents which 
could not be gotten except through 
the use of a subpoena and the Presi- 
dent has not the power to issue a 
subpoena. That power being reserved 
in cases of this sort to Congressional 
committees. 

The result of the hearings before 
the Chief Executive were absolutely 
nil. In all fairness, Dr. Morgan shou'd 
have been given every chance to 
substantiate the charges which he 
made. 

The American people who have 
always had a high regard for the 
spirit of fairness and good sports- 
manship were praying that Dr. Mor- 
gan would be given the chance to 
present his case before a _ proper 
body, a chance that is given the 
most lowly criminal of the land. 

President Roosevelt’s dismissal of 
Dr. Morgan with a snap of his finger 
and a dasn to the Union Station to 
catch the Warm Springs train is, 
in my mind a demonstration of the 
type of action which the public can 
expect in the future if the present 
Reorganization Bill is passed. 

Putting it briefly, I am under the 
impression that the President was 
so sure of the passage of the Re- 
organization Bill that he “jumped 
the gun” in the case of the Chair- 
man of the TVA. 


FAVORS BIPARTISAN INQUIRY 

II. In niy opinion, there should be 
complete, unbiased and bi- 
partisan Congressional investigation 
of the TVA. The charges made by 
the Chairman concerning illegal 
action, wasteful spending, misman- 
agement and an attempt to defraud 
should not be allowed to go unan- 
swered. 

t has been charged that the ad- 
ministration of the TVA has com- 
mitted a breach of public trust; 
that it has contracted away a large 
portion of its power to certain pri- 
vate corporations. It has refused to 
account for its expenditures in full 
to the Comptroller General. The 
policy of the TVA as set up in 1933; 
’‘midst the hopes of the American 
people, has been completely reno- 
vated by the Board without any 
knowledge to the public. 

In addition, to these things there 
exists a vast quantity of question- 
able tactics, all of which can only pe 
brought out into the open where 
they will not be subject to the white- 
wash of those who wish to cover up 
the TVA and the shortcomings of its 
administration, by a Congressional 
investigation. 


THE “POWER OF REMOVAL” 

III. Iam of the opinion that Con- 
gress alone should have the power 
to determine whether an official, ad- 
ministering the laws of Congress, is 
performing his duty. By the term 
official, I naturally do not mean the 
heads of minor departments or offi- 
cials who are appointed by the Chief 
Executive without the approval of 
Congress being necessary. 

I believe this TVA situation has 
brought io the forefront the exist- 
ence of a “no man’s land” in this 
field of administrative law. The Su- 
preme Court will undoubtedly have 
the chance, should Dr. Morgan take 
legal action, to settle once and for 
all this grave problem. 

If Congress were to delegate to the 
President its power to remove offi- 
cials of commissions solely respons- 
ible to Congress, it is in effect dele- 
gating to the President the right to 
appoint «officials without Congres- 
sional confirmation. 


To my mind, our constitutional 
form of government cannot suffer 
further usurpation by the Chief 


Executive of the powers of Congress 
or the judiciary. 


| ‘the House and Senate, 


March 28, 1938 


a 





*Rep. John E. Rankin* 


Democrat, of Mississippi, 
Co-sponsor of the TVA Act, 


answers: 


| grees onacin ROOSEV#LT has the 
authority to remove Dr. Arthur 
E. Morgan as a director of the 
TVA. Since the TVA is an arm of 
the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, the President is responsi- 
ble for its administration and has 
the legal authority to remove any 
of its employes or directors for 
cause. I hardly see how he could 
pursue any other course under the 
circumstances. 

There is no man in Congress to 
whom this controversy has been 
more painful than it has been to me. 
I had come to revere Dr. Morgan 
with a feeling akin to filial affection 
As an engineer in his line he has 
no superior and few equals. As an 
educator, teaching the youth of the 
land how to meet the practical as 


well as the complex problems of 
this age, he is probably without a 
peer. 

The great dams which he has 
constructed on the Tennessee and 
Miami rivers will stand as monu- 


ments to his genius for generations 
to come. 
With these facts in 


mind it has 


been doubly painful to me to ob- 
serve 


the attitude he has taken 


‘sil @ 
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towards the President of the United 
States, and which, it seems to me, 
has compelled the President to pur- 
sue the only course left to him. 

The President was correct in mak- 
ing his own investigation, instead of 
leaving it to prejudiced members of 
who have 
tried from the beginning to destroy 
the TVA, which represents by far the 
outstanding accomplishment of this 
Administration. 





Rep. Charles |. Faddis 


Democrat, of Pennsylvania, 
Member, House Committee 
On Military Affairs, 


answers: 


BELIEVE the President has every 

right to remove Dr. A. E. Morgana 

aS chairman of the TVA and was 
right in doing so. 

Under the terms of the Constitu- 
tion the President is the Executive 
head of the nation. The Constitu- 
tion states, “He shall take care that 
the laws be faithfully executed.” Al- 
though the Act abolishing the TVA 
provides: “That any member of said 
Board may be removed from office 
at any time by a concurrent resolu- 
tion of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives,” it does not specify 
that Congress shall 
power of removal. 

As a Member of the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, which 
committee had jurisdiction over the 


| original Act in the House, it was not 


| of Congress 


my personal intention and I do not 
believe i was the intention of the 
committe2 that that clause should 
operate to restrict the power of the 
President respecting removal, but 
was intended to safeguard the power 
in this respect. 
Furthermore, the Constitution 
States, “He (the President) may re- 
quire the cpinion, in writing, of the 
principal officer (in this case the 


chairman) in each of the Executive 


departments, upon any subject re- 
lating to the duties of their respect- 
ive offices.” 

When Dr. A. E. Morgan, after mak- 
ing charges against the other two 
members of the Board, refuses to 
furnish a bill of particulars to sub- 


| Stantiate these charges, certainly he 


has created a situation detrimental 
to the public interest end, in my 


opinion, has rendered himself liable 


| 


to remove! in the most expeditious 
manner pussible. 

Anyone who will examine the Con- 
gressional Record of July 8, 9, and 
10, 1935, when H. R. 8632 was being 
debated upon the floor of the House 
will see from the statements of many 
of the members of the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs that they 
at that time considered that Dr. 
Morgan, at that time, was guilty of 








inefficiency gross neglect 
feasance 
(he Board, of which he was chair- 
man, was guilty of contempt and 
evasion before the House Committee 
Military Affairs. They had re- 
anc have, to render a 
report to the Congress in 
with Section 9(a) of the 
original Act, Public No. 17—73rd 
Congress, ‘H. R. 5081). I am sure 
the recent turn in events is no sur- 
prise to the majority of those who 
were Members of the Committee at 
that time 
As to whether or not there should 
be a Congressional investigation of 
the TVA I can only say, that so far 


on 
fused, still 
proper 
compliance 


no evidence has been produced 
which shows any reason for the 
same. If there has been any dis- 


honesty Cc: any misappropriation of 
money, most certainly there should 
be. If, on the other hand, it is only 
a question of inefficiency and mis- 
management, the removal of any or 
all members of the Board responsible 
for sucn snould be sufficient. 

Again, to go back three years. At 
that time, although the majority of 
the members of the House Commit- 
tee On Military Affairs were firmly 
of the opinion that Dr. A. E. Mor- 
gan was not the proper man to be 
chairman of the Board ang that he 
would bring the TVA into disrepute, 
no grounds to suspicion him of dis- 
honesty existed. The Comptroller 
General, who audited the accounts 
of the TVA, so stated before the 
Committee. 

I believe that the power to deter- 
mine whether or not an official 
performing his duties in the admin- 
istration of the laws that Congress 
creates should be possessed by boch 
the Congress and the President. The 
President is concerned, as the one 
responsible for the faithful execu- 
tion of the laws. Situations can and 
do arise where prompt removal may 
be necessary and Congress is not in 
session. On the other hand, Con- 
gress, and especially the House of 
Representatives, since it has the 
most responsibility concerning tax- 
ation and appropriations, must have 
control over arrogant bureaucrats 
intoxicated with power, if repre- 
sentative government is to survive. 

Throughout the years the House 
has, little by little, relinquished its 
control over the minor officials of 
government who administer the laws 


ss 


| enacted by the direct representatives 


of the people and spend the people’s 
money. Bureaucracy has been given 
the freedom of the seas and is run- 
ning riot. The only way to control 
this situation is to give to Congress 
absolute control over all Federal of- 
ficials beicw the rank of Cabinet 
Members. Then, and only then, will 
these officials be efficient and 
amenable to the will of the people. 

Of course, I realize that a dual 
System of control would present dif- 
ficulties ard at times bring the Ex- 
ecutive and Legislative departments 
into controversy. However, both par- 
ties, being responsible parties, would 
generally exercise due restraint in 
such matiers. In the final analysis 
the Congress can, and should, hold 
the whip hand by controlling ap- 
propriations. 





Rep. Bertrand H Snell 


Republican, of New York, 
Minority Leader of the House, 


answers: 


| out doubt, 
have the sole «| 





S LONG as Congress, when it 

passed the legislation setting up 
the TVA Authority, made special 
provision in the Act relative to the 
discharge of the directors, etc., I 
believe that is controlling and, with- 
the President went be- 





"EP. BERTRAND H. SNELL 





yond his power when he separated 
Dr. Morgan from the service. 

There is no doubt but what there 
Should be a Congressiona! investiga- 
tion and the friends of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority should be more in- 
sistent upon having that investiga- 
tion than any one else. 

I introduced a resolution providing 
for an investigation as soon as I 
heard the criginal charges. The TVA 
is a creature of the Congress and 


|} Congress 7ione should make the in- 


| cision 
} 
done in 


vestigation: and make the final de- 
my judgment it will be 
this way. 


™ 





WAS THE PRESIDENT RIGHT IN REMOVING 
DR. MORGAN AS CHAIRMAN OF THE TVA? 


and mal- 


Senator M. M. Logan 


Democrat, of Kentucky, Member, 
Senate Committee on Judiciary, 


answers: 

| THINK President Roosevelt was 
right in removing Dr. Morgan 

as Chauman of the TVA. 

I am also of the opinion that there 
should be a Congressional investiga- 
tion of the TVA. 

As to whether the President or 
Congress should possess the power 
to determine whether an official ig 
performing his duty in the adminis- 
tration of iaws that Congress creates, 
my answer is: The President, 





Rep. Charles A. Eaton 


Republican, of New Jersey, 
Member, House Committee 
On Foreign Affairs, 


answers: 


HE legal right of the President 
to remove Dr. A. E. Morgan as 
chairman of the TVA is open to 
serious question, and in the light 
of the Humphreys case can only be 
fairly and finally determined by ju- 
dicial decision. 

Dr. Morgan made certain charges 
against the two other members of 
the TVA Board. On the mere State- 
ment of these two men, unsupported 
by proof that they were innocent 
and that Dr. A. E. Morgan himself 
was guilty the President not only 


| removed Dr Morgan but immediately 


| 


| 
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appointed one of his accusers to fill 
his place. This hasty and unpre- 
cedented action, I consider to be the 
acme of impropriety. 

I think there should be a complete 
and impartial Congressional investi- 
gation of the TVA begun at once by 
a joint committee of the House and 
Senate. 


Within certain fields specifically 
defined by law, the President has 
power to determine whether or not 
an official is performing his sworn 
duty. But this certainly does not 
mean that such public officials must 
become mere rubber Stamps, denuded 
of reason and morals, to register the 
dictatorial persona! will of the Ex- 
ecutive. 

Nor does it mean that the Presi- 
dent shall unite in his own august 
person the functions of prosecution, 
judge, jury and hangman. 





Senator Ellender 


Democrat, of Louisiana, 
Member, Senate Committee 
On Agriculture, 


answers: 


BELIEVE that President Roosevelt 

acted within his right in remov- 
ing Dr. A. E. Morgan. I can see no 
justification on the part of Dr. 
Morgan for not giving to the Presi- 
dent full information substantiat- 
ing the charges preferred by him 
against Harcourt Morgan and David 
Lilienthal. His challenge to the 
President was inexcusable and left 
the Chief Executive no other alter- 
native. 

In view of the charges made and 
the dissension that has existed 
among the directors of the TVA, it 
is imperative that the Congress 
order an investigation. I believe 
that the members of Congress ap- 
pointed should be open-minded and 
should be willing to listen to all 
the facts and thereafter make an 
unbiased and unprejudiced report to 
us. 

I believe that the President should 
have the power of removal and of 
determining whether or not an of- 
ficial is performing his duty in the 
administration of the laws that Con- 
gress creates. 

We musi not overlook the fact that 
under our form of government we 
have three distinct branches: one 
which enacts the laws; another 
which takes care that all laws are 
faithfully executed, and a_ third 
whose function is to judicially in- 
terpret them when they are con- 
tested. The President of the United 
States must, under our Consti- 
tution, take care that the laws 
passed by Congress be faithfully ex- 
ecuted; he is the chief administrator 
of our Government. He is bound to 
execute the administrative laws as 
they are enacted by the Congress, 
and it strikes me that full power 
shoujd be accorded to him so that 
he may in no wise be hampered in 
carrying out the will of the Con- 
gress. 

After the enactment of a law, the 
people are desirous of seeing it prop- 
erly executed and it would seem 
that since that duty devolves upon 
the President, he should be the one 
to determine whether or not an of- 
ficial is performing his duty and is 
carrying out the statutes passed by 
the Congress. 
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THE SPRING OUTLOOK: AMERICA’S BUSINESS LEADERS SPEAK 


Government 


DANIEL C. ROPER, 
the Secretary of Commerce 


HERE is evidence of resistance to 

further business and economic 
decline, indicating that the liquida- 
tion period has about subsided. 
While an immediate dynamic upturn 
is not to be expected, yet factors 
that now stimulate confidence, 
coupled with seasonal influences, 
should augment the rate of activity 
during the ensuing months 

In many instances, inventories 
have reached the point of bare sub- 
Sistence and must be replenished to 
meet accumulated consumer need. 
Already accelerated production is 
being reflected in the automotive 
and textile industries as well as 
among industries that are affec.ed 
by the rise that is gaining momen- 
tum in the housing field. Commod- 
ity prices are showing a firmer tone 
—the abundance of credit should en- 
courage initiative, labor relations 
have improved through the develop- 
ment of a better understanding and 
progress in the balancing of rights 
with responsibilities. 

Increasec production implies in- 
creased employment with the corol- 
lary of greater human happiness. 
The fact that the domestic economy 
of the United States is definitely in- 
terwoven with foreign trade natu- 
rally makes future developments in 
this field unpredictable in the light 
of confusion in international affairs. 

However, we are improving in the 
volume of trade as measured by both 
our exports and imports. Through 
the influence of the reciprocal trade 
agreement program, trade with 
agreement countries has increased 
in larger proportion than trade with 
non-agreement countries. The out- 
look is further brightened by pros- 
pects for the consummation of an 
agreement with Great Britain, one 
of the most important countries in 
our foreign trade. In addition to the 
mutually beneficial results to the 
two countries, this should exercise a 
great moral influence in the broad- 
ening of sound trade relations 
throughout 
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Food 


PAUL S. WILLIS, 
President, Associated Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America 


HE Association which I represent 

includes in its m»mbership the 
leading food and grocery manufac- 
turers located throughout the 
United States ... who 2mploy over 
a million adult people and who pro- 
duce the well-known brands of pack- 
aged food and grocery products one 
finds on the grocer’s shelves .. . and 
whose annual sales approximate 
four billion dollars 

Our industry is fortunate in that 
we are not subject to wide fluctua- 
tions in our operations and this 
means that our employes enjoy 
reasonably steady work throughout 
the year at a good income... and 
we are vigorously striving to further 
Stabilize year-round employment 

About business conditions. ., . We 
recall that business was sharply up 
during the first part of 1937. Our 
manufacturers report that their 
volume for the first quarter of this 
year is about equal to last year’s 
volume operating costs are up 
considerably due to higher wages, 
taxes, etc. . . . profits will probably 
be considerably lower. Consumer 
prices on many important grocery 
items are at considerably lower 
levels than they have been for sev- 
eral years a contribution to 
consumer purchasing power. 

What about the future?...While 
orders for prompt and deferred 
shipment are holding up fairly well, 
there is, however, a feeling of un- 
certainty of the future ...a fear or 
a wavering in confidence. Business 
needs something to give it assurance 
and to restore confidence, and we 
are looking hopefully to Congress 
to give us this encouragement both 


+ by an indication of a friendly atti- + 


business and 
the 
proved as 
which 


tude toward 
tion in 
periences 
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laws which ex- 
burden- 
laws 


revising 
have 
to and 


some Dusiness 


have retarded progress 
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Railroads 
J. J. PELLEY, 
President, Association of American 
Railroads 


MERICAN railroad service is the 
l best in the world, produced and 
sold at the lowest average cost. But 
for the railroads the period ahead 
is one of difficulties and uncertain- 
tles. 

Over a period of years the margin 
between what we take in and what 
we must pay out has been squeezed 
thinner and thinner by the compbi- 
nation of rising prices, wages and 
taxes, with a falling level of rates. 

In an effort to correct the situa- 
tion, we applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority 
to increase freight rates by an av- 
erage of about 13 per cent. The 
commission authorized an increase 
of only a little more than 5 per 
cent. 

Meanwhile general business con- 
ditions changed as to cause a 
great decline in the volume of rail 
traffic, even below the level of 1932. 
We see no reason to expect a large 
and quick upturn in traffic, while 
the rate level, even with the in- 
creases just authorized, will remain 
Still below that of 1932. The result is 
a crisis. 

To get revenues up, we are put- 
ting in the rates allowed by the 
commission as rapidly as we can. 
To get expenses down, we are pro- 
posing to our employees conferences 
which we hope will result in prompt 
agreement decreases in wages 
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Clothing 
MORRIS W. HAFT, 
Chairman, Advisory Committee of the 
National Cloak and Suit Recovery 
Board 


HE apparel inaustries this 
country are, I sincerely believe, 
the sound principle 
that the forty millions of Ameri- 
cans gainfully employed constitute 
a receptive market for our products 
These trades are aware that the 
great purchasing power represented 
by that employment can be trans- 
lated into vigorous and sustained 
buying action by the preparation of 
timely and appealing merchandise 


sO 


on 


of 


proceeding on 


Happily, in our industries, we can 
do much create our own pros- 
perity. We can meet the challenge 
of any discouraged consumer morale 
by using initiative in the 
styling of our New ideas con- 
Stitute a powertlu for ac- 
tivity in ail industries ana they are 
important in a field in 
plays an important 


to 


greater 
2000S 
, 
] 


stimulus 


specially 
whicn 
part. 

Therefore, in appraising the out- 
look for our trades, we must include 
consideration of our own resolve to 
maintain for men, women and chil- 
dren of this country the distinction 
of being the best and most economi- 
cally dressed in the world 

It is. of course, difficult to predict, 
with any assurance of accuracy, as 
to the probable business trends in 
any trade, but I can assert em- 
phatically that the twelve thousand 
firms in the apparel and allied in- 
dustries will not falter in their ef- 
forts to foster fashion-consciousness 
to a degree that will enable them to 
continue to provide high-standard 
employment for their five hundred 
thousand workers. We intend to up- 
hold those standards. 

The inventory condition of our 
trades is eminently satisfactory. 
Speculative production has been stu- 
diously avoided. Even minor im- 
provement in consumer buying in 
the retail stores will immediately 
quicken the pace of manufacturing. 

A sound morale and a wholesome 
market situation make it possible 
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RETURN FOR 


PERSONAL ACCOUNTS 


Exaggeration? Not a bit of it! For here on the rim 


of the ocean a beneficial 
restore your well being. 


sun and soft sea breezes 


The Traymore doubles 


your interest in fine living. Rates are invitingly 


inexpensive now—from $5 European, $8 with meals 


CITY 


Bennett FE. Tousley 
General Manager 
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Billion-dollar industries . 


which course the nation’s economic and so- 
. How do their spokesmen view 
business? . . . What do they predict? ... 
What do they expect from Government? ... 


cial flow . 


From the public? 


On the first day of spring, Secretary of 
Commerce Daniel C. Roper, heading a list of 
prominent leaders in industry, took to the 
air to present to a nation-wide radio audi- 


. Arteries along 


ence the “Spring Outlook for Business.” 
Cutting below the headlines they spoke 
plainly but firmly of the problems facing the 
nation’s industries, of solutions that might 
ease the current recession. 

In full text The United States News pre- 
sents on this page their views as they were 
delivered before the microphones of the 
National Broadcasting Company, March 21. 
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for the garment and kindred trades + 
to contribute an authentic note of 
optimism to this symposium. 
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lron and Steel 
TOM M. GIRDLER, 
President, American Iron and 
Steel Institute 





OR a period of four months, op- 
erations in the steel industry 
have been reduced to around 30 
per cent of capacity or less. In the 
meantime, general manufacturing 
activities also have been at a slower 
pace but not so slow as steel. 

Since steel is used as a material in 
some form and in some degree in 
most manufacturing lines, it is ap- 
parent that steel is being consumed 
more rapidly than it is being pro- 
duced. In other words, stocks are 
being reduced. The need for re- 
plenishing those stocks offers the 
most tangible immediate promise of 
some improvement in the demand 
for production of steel this spring. 

However, before there can be any 
real sustained recovery in steel or 
in industry generally, some way 
must be found to put id!e capital to 
work in this country. There is a 
vast supply of money available for 
investment. It is owned by millions 
of people in large and small quanti- 
ties. They are anxious to put their 
money to work, once their confi- 
dence is restored. But what can re- 
kindle that confidence? 

I believe it is true that 
the anxious eyes of many millions 
of Americans are focused on Con- 
gress in the hope that it will help 
restore confidence, by the revision 
of laws which now discourage peo- 
ple from investing their savings in 
business enterprises. 

If Congress responds to this great 
need of the hour, business should be 
able to attract the capital necessary 
for one long pull to prosperity. 

If the present uncertainties are 
cleared away, I see a greatly in- 
creased market opening up for the 
steel industry. 

x* * * 
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Automobiles 


ALVAN MACAULEY, 
President, Automobile Manufac- 
turers’ Association 


T’S spring and spring always means 
that the automobile industry 1s 
in the limelight again. The recent 
drive we put on for the sale of used 
cars has been very successful. With 
dealers’ used car stocks low you are 
now able to trade in your old car 
and buy a new one to advantage. 
Do you know what a joy and com- 
fort one of today’s new cars with all 
of wonderful improvements 
would be to you and your family? 
Now that spring is here and sun- 
shine is, or will be, all over the land 
with longer days, I am sure that 
Americans will again want to hop 
into new automobiles and roam all 
over the countryside. With the 
thousands and thousands of miles of 
beautiful paved highways it is going 
to be a great temptation to the mil- 
lions of motor car owners to hit the 
highways again. There is one very 
fortunate thing about the sale of 
motor cars, in that every car sold 
creates employment in a hundred 
other industries, and the creation of 
more jobs is the most important 
need in America. 

Automobiles use steel, glass, rub- 
ber, textiles, leather, gasoline, and 
farm products; in fact, something 
that is produced in all of our 48 
States. My message is that the out- 
look will brighten if you will look 
your car over tomorrow morning 
and make up your mind that you 
might just as well exchange it for 
a bright new shiny one. 


its 


Newspapers 
EDWIN S. FRIENDLY, 
Chairman, Bureau of Advertising of 
the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association 


i in the publishing business 
think of the newspaper pri- 


marily as being a _ Jooking-glass 
which reflects the day to day hap- 
penings of the world in which we 
live. Now, it seems, I am put in the 
position of standing before this 
looking-glass and asking the ques- 
tion: 


“Mirror, mirror, on the wall 

Will Spring’s business rise or 

fall?” 

I get no answer from this mirror 
as to the future. But in it I can 
See the facts of the present. These 
show a world upside down, discour- 
aging news of trade and a low point 
in that great barometer of American 
business, namely newspaper adver- 
tising. 

However, since ine mirror does not 
disclose what is to come I make this 
prophecy: We shall return to nor- 
mal progress and prosperity only 
when the 35,000,000 Americans en- 
gaged in industry and trade com- 
pel an end of the restriction, perse- 
cution and regimentation to which 
they have been and still are sub- 
jected. 

There isn’t a troubled spot in the 
world today in which the cause can- 
not be traced to an attempt on the 
part of a majority or a minority to 
impress its will or its philosophy 
upon the whole people. 

I sense that America is turning 
away from this world trend. Amer- 
ica has come to realize that freedom 
for legitimate business and enter- 
prise is essential to liberty—even as 
essential as freedom of speech and 
freedom of religion. 

It is because of this trend that I 
am optimistic of the future in 
America. 
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Motion Pictures 


JOSEPH M. SCHENCK, 
President, Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers of Hollywood 


PTIMISM has always been the 

guiding force of the moving pic- 
ture business. Through the relapses 
which have beset the world’s eco- 
nomic condition, Hollywood has gone 
forward with undimmed _ confi- 
dence, increasing its production 
budgets year after year, giving em- 
ployment to growing thousands, and 
bringing hope and cheer to the mil- 
lions who look to it for entertain- 
ment. 

Ours is a creative business—and 
the urge for creation cannot be 
stifled by temporary discouragement 
such as the current recession. 

We believe in the future and are 
doing our utmost to restore the 
prosperity we believe must come. 

Never in the history of the indus- 
try have so many important and 
pretentious pictures been placed in 
production. 

Total cost of production in Holly- 
wood mounted from $135,000,000 in 
1935 to $165,000,000 in 1937. This in- 
crease in expenditures involved not 
only bigger and more elaborate 
productions but wage and salary in- 
creases in practically every phase 
of picture making. Despite the 
mounting costs in the face of busi- 
ness recession generally, the indus- 
try feels that it must continue to 
progress, that it must continue to 
shoulder its enormous responsibility. 

The following statistics may give 
you an idea of how the industry to- 
day is paying its way: 

Employment is afforded to some 


281,500 men and women in the 
United States through distribution 
and theatre operation, and an ad- 
ditional 50,000 in Hollywood are en- 
gaged in production. The industry 
pays more than 100 million dollars 
annually in taxes. 

The 1937 pay roll for Hollywood 
alone was 91 million dollars. The 
investment of the industry in the 
United States is two billion dollars. 
Studio investment in Hollywood 
totals 108 million dollars. You can 
-herefore, that ours is a large 
and important industry aside from 
its significance as the greatest con- 
tributor of 
the world 


see, 


public entertainment in 
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Pharmaceutics 
DR. JOHN F. ANDERSON, 


President, American Drug Manu- 
part in this symposium on the 


facturers’ Association 
M’ 
1 spring outlook business is 


to speak for the drug, pharmaceuti- 
cal and biological industry, which 
has an annual distribution of more 
than $300,000,000. 

The drug, 
logical industry is an essential in- 
dustry, not only because the products 
which are manufactured and dis- 
tributed are for life and 
health, but also because these prod- 
ucts which used for relief 
of pain and the prevention and cure 
of disease are 
and bad, in periods of increased bus- 
activity and in times of de- 
pression. The need for 
ucts even increases in bad times be- 
cause of the increase in malnutri- 
tion and physical impairment often 
attendant upon decreased family 
income. For these reasons, the drug, 
pharmaceutical and biological in- 
dustry does not show as large fluc- 
tuations in volume as many other 
lines of business, such as steel man- 
ufacturing, the building of houses, 
and the making of automobiles. 

Furthermore, a large volume of 
research for the discovery of new 
drugs is being conducted, not only 
in the fine laboratories maintained 
by members of the industry, but also 
in many universities and institutes 
of research, which will make avail- 
able new and improved products for 
the prevention and treatment of dis- 
ease. 

Irrespective of the business index, 
the medical profession is prompt to 
adopt such new and improved prod- 
ucts when their therapeutic useful- 
ness has been shown. These facts 
and considerations, therefore, jus- 
tify a strong note of ovtimism for 
the spring outlook on business for 
the drug, pharmaceutical and bio- 
logical industry. 
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Petroleum 
AXTELL J. BYLES, 
President, American Petroleum 
Institute 


ITH the coming of we 

traditionally look forward with 
expectancy and hope. This is as it 
shouid be. 

For the petroleum industry spring 
means, among other things, that the 
season of increasing demand for 
gasoline is not far off. Last year the 
nation’s approximately 30 million 
motor vehicles were used to a greater 
extent than ever before. We look 
forward to a continuance, and it is 
hoped, an increase in the demand 
for these products in 1938. 

We bring you assurance that our 
reserves of petroleum are ample. A 
recent survey indicates that known 
or proven oil reserves are at the 
highest level in history, with hun- 
dreds of millions of acres of possi- 
ble oil bearing formations remain- 
ing to be explored. 

Today through improved methods 
of finding and producing petroleum, 
oil-bearing formations are being de- 
veloped almost three miles below the 
surface of the earth, whereas 20 
years ago the maximum depth was 
less than a mile. 
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Improved refining technique has 
more than doubled the yield of gas- 
oline from crude oil and meets the 
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Southern highways—cheer- 
fulness and comfort—all rooms with 
bath and radio dining rooms and 
coffee shops at popular prices. 
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HOTEL STATLER Avoston 


TAKING THE CUEST-WORK 
OUT OF THE HOTEL BUSINESS 


There are two ways to find out what people want in the way 
of hotel service. One is to wait until they complain. The other 


is to ask them. 


These Statler innovations have come as a result of talking 
to people, studying their needs, then putting research to work 


to find the answers: 


* Beds Built for Sound Sleep 

* Sterilized, Wrapped Drinking Glasses 
* Certified Guest Room Lighting 

* Free Morning Newspaper 


* Hotel Service from the Guest's 
Point of View 


* Circulating Ice Water 


* Full Length Mirror in Every Room 


' TAlso Hotel Buffalo $2.00 
Room rates begin at prices shown 
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Wecsgrata * 
Foreign Obstacles 
In Recovery's Path 





Our policy of free international 
flow of trade and capital suffers a 
body blow as Mexico seizes foreign 
oil properties. Nationalism en- 
croaches further on Latin America. 


Does it portend deeper business de- 





pression? Many fear it does. 





HERE is one point on wnich orthodox and 
New Deal economists appear to be agreed. 

It is this 
If this country, or the world, is to enjoy a nor- 
mal, old-fashioned and a sustained 
period of prosperity, then surplus capital and 
surplus goods must be permitted to flow freely 
nations to industrially back- 


recovery 


from the surplus 
ward nations and to nations with raw material 
shortages 


Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, is working 
with his trade agreement program in an effort 
to revive this free flow of capital and trade. 

But developments of recent weeks disclose that 
Mr. Hull is running against increasing, rather 
than decreasing, difficulties. 

The “have-not” nations, like Germany and 
Italy and Japan, long ago set up controls that 
put them outside the world that the Secretary 
of State envisages. They are highly nationalistic, 
trying to establish economic independence at 
any cost 

Now Mexico, next door to the United States 
and an industrially backward nation, is giving a 
graphic illustration of what some of these na- 
tions think of the influx of surplus foreign capi- 
tal. 

ts government has expropriated the property 
of foreign oil companies, valued at $400,000,000. 

By this act, Mexico has served notice that she 
is not interested in development by surplus for- 
eign capital. Much the same notice is being 
served by other important nations of this hemi- 
sphere who are refusing to honor their debts to 
American and other lenders, even though able 
to honor those debts. 


THE MEXICAN SITUATION 


Mexico turns out to be the largest Latin- 
American customer of this country. Last year 
she bought $109,000,000 worth of goods here, much 
of that total in machinery and vehicles. 

At the same time she sold $60,000,000 worth 
of her goods in American markets and, besides 
that, the American Treasury, to carry out an 
order of Congress, bought $71,000,000 worth of 
Mexican gold and silver at a price in dollars 
far above the world market, so far as the silver 
is concerned. 

In other words the United States granted an 
important subsidy to the Mexicans and, in re- 
turn, received a demonstration of acute nation- 
alism that affects a large amount of American 
capital. 

This is accepted as just one more sign of what 
more and more officials in Washington are recog- 
nizing as an irresistible drive toward nationalism 
and away from the old-fashioned free flow of 
capital and goods to those markets that are most 

ttractive. Now the flow is controlled by more 
and more nations that once welcomed these sur- 
pluses with open arms. 


EFFECT ON THIS COUNTRY 

What this means to the United States—the 
chief surplus nation of the world—is once again 
becoming clear as the domestic depression be- 
comes deeper and deeper. 

Lacking foreign outlets for the capital and 
the goods that do not find a ready, uncontrolled 
market at home, that capital and those goods 
back up to create problems of unemployment for 
both men and money. 
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The Voice 
of Business 


WILLIAM J. KELLY, president of the Machinery 
Institute: Tax policies adopted at this session of 
Congress will largely determine whether the pres- 
ent recession continues or recovery is resumed 

While our tax policies of recent years have 
been aimed to punish the so-called “rich,” they 
have missed the target.... The barrage has hurt 
the innocent bystander—the unempioyed—more 
than anyone else 

Business is gratified at the reversal in trend in 
tax policies—away from punitive, progress-limit- 
ing taxes—evinced by the House rejection of the 
closely-held corporation surtax. The question 
now is whether the advancement in the direction 
toward sound, equitable tax policies will be far 
enough to restore the confidence of business and 
industrial management and investors so that 
long-delayed expansion can take place to create 
employment and purchasing power and raise vur 
standard of living. 

The future of millions of Americans will be 
permanently affected by tax policies instituted, 
perpetuated or discontinued at this session of 
Congress. 

If the Congress takes full advantage of its 
Opportunity it will give positive demonstration 
that it is firmly behind equity and reasonable- 
ness in all taxation thus Congress will hearten 
the discouraged and thus it will cal] forth the 
enthusiasm and galvanize into action the com- 
bined great forces of America’s savers and in- 
vestors, its workers and its managers of busi- 
nesses in the common task of achieving full em- 
ployment, prosperity and happiness for all. 

(From a statement before the Senate Finance 
Committee hearing on the Revenue Bill of 1938). 
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H& chart above shows how the Federal Treasury during February 
and March has added to deflation in business by taking more money 
out ‘of the pockets of the people through taxation than it put back 


through spending and lending. 


This measure of the Government's net contribution to the nation’s 
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to date. 


purchasing power discloses how drastic has been the effect of smaller 

cash spending and higher receipts from pay roll and income taxes. 
The base chart is that of Prof. Arthur Gayer, in the American Eco- 

nomic Review for March, prepared from official data and brought up 





WASGPALI8 THE TREND TOWARD DEFLATION: 
ITS CAUSE AND THE REMEDIES PROPOSED 


HE Federal government, for the first time + 


since 1930, is contributing directly to the 
deflation occurring in general business. 

This is owing to the fact that more dollars 
are being taken out of the pockets of the people 
through taxes than are being put back into those 
pockets through government spending. 

During February this net deflation is set at 
seventy-five million dollars. It is scheduled to 
reach eighty-five million dollars during March. 

The chart above discloses in rather dramatic 
fashion how the Federal government has with- 
drawn support from this country’s purchasing 
power during the past year. This chart is based 
upon official Treasury figures adjusted by elimi- 
nation of items that do not affect purchasing 
power. 


WHEN THE SPENDING Ever since the early 
days of the 1929 depres- 
sch caret sion, until February of 


this year, Government has 
consistently, month by month, made a net con- 
tribution to general business activity. 

Until the middle of 1933 this contribution was 
involuntary. Government spending was held 
down in the face of increasing unemployment, 
but Government income fell so drastically that 
outgo each month was much larger than income, 
This was an indirect form of pump-priming. 

As a result, the Treasury paid to government 
workers, to contractors, to the army and the 
navy, to manufacturers and to many others a 
much larger total of dollars than it took away 
from the public in the form of taxes. These 
were borrowed dollars and they amounted to 
about four billion dollars in three years. 

President Roosevelt at first tried to do as 
President Hoover had done—to balance the gov- 
ernment’s budget by cutting expenditures. 

But a few months of this proved to be enough 
in a deflationary period, and in November and 
December, 1933, Mr. Roosevelt set out deliber- 
ately to spend vastly more dollars than the Fed- 
eral government previously had spent. 

Money was poured into circulation among 
those at the bottom of the economic scale—the 
unemployed and destitute farmers—in the ex- 
pectation that these individuals would quickly 
spend every dollar received. Outgo more than 
doubled. Income rose, too, but less rapidly, 
with the result that in June, 1936, the Federal 
government contributed nearly $550,000,000 of 
borrowed dollars to purchasing power. 


That was the peak and it was due partly to 
distribution of the veterans’ bonus. 

But even in 1932 the government was contrib- 
uting nearly $150,000,000 a month to purchasing 
power. This was stepped up slightly in 1933. By 
1934 and 1935 it reached an average of $250,- 


000,000 a month and in 1936 set a record of 
$350,000,000 a month on an average. 


President Roosevelt 


ON PUMP-PRIMING decided in January, 1937, 
to call a halt to pump- 


AS A STIMULANT Last year the 
Government's contribution to purchasing power 
was barely $75,000,000 a month. This year, to 
date, the Government has contributed nothing 
and actually has taken larger sums from the 


RESULT OF CHECK 


priming. 


people in taxes than it has paid out in expendi- 
tures. 

The reason for this deflationary situation is 
not found in government economy. 

Outgo actually is more than twice what it 
was in 1932, 75 per cent more than it was in 1933 
and more than it was in 1934 and 1935 by a size- 





Today's depression is more drastic 
Is the 
Government accentuating the decline 


than in any period since 1929. 


by spending less cash dollars than it 
receives in taxes, thereby withdrawing 
support from purchasing power? How 
taxes have ended “pump-priming.” 











able amount. Payment of the veterans’ bonus 
distorted the 1936 picture. But income from 
taxes has risen greatly, due to higher returns 
from income taxes, to larger excise taxes and 
to payroll taxes. 

Payroll taxes are increasingly important as 
a factor in the general business situation and 
in the financial position of the Government 
itself, 

The result of this whole situation, as the 
chart shows, is a Government accentuated de- 


flation. 


Great significance is 


VAST FUNDS NEEDED read into this develop- 
ment by the Govern- 


NOW BY INDUSTRY? nent's principal econom- 


ists. They see in it a test of a number of the 
theories and beliefs held both by New Dealers 
and by business men. 


WHO SHALL PROVIDE 


There is agreement that if prosperity and full 
employment are to be realized then either the 
Government or private enterprises and individ- 
uals must invest huge amounts of money in 
projects of one kind or another that use ma- 
terials and labor. 

Ever since the first days of the New Deal an 
argument has been under way concerning the 
reason for the failure of private business and 





+ 


private individuals to borrow and spend enough 
money to produce a prosperity that was not 
government supported. 

Over and over again spokesmen for private 
business have contended: 

“If the government will only balance its bud- 
get, private enterprisers— confident over the 
financial outlook — will borrow and spend in 
rising volume.” 

Yet today the Government, on a cash basis, is 
taking in more dollars than it is paying out. At 
the same time deflation is more drastic than in 
Both bank 
loans and new long-term investments have con- 
tracted as the Government curtailed its spending 
of borrowed money. 

More than that: 

The expenditures by private industry.on new 
plant and equipment, after approaching the 1929 
level last year, now are tapering off sharply. 
Consumer investments in new automobiles are 


any comparable period after 1929. 


little more than half of what they were in 1937, 
Investments in home construction, while show- 
ing some upturn, now that the Government is 
assuming 90 per cent of the risk, are turning up 
slightly but still are depressed. 

All along the line the same forces appear to 
be at work that were at work after 1929, 


But this time President 


FEDERAL SPENDING 
ON BIG SCALE SEEMS Roosevelt appears to be 

determined not to recom- 
OUT OF THE PICTURE 


large-scale government spending. He has vetoed 
the repeated urging of Marriner S. Eccles, Fed- 


mend a new program of 


eral Reserve Board Chairman, to speed up the 
dollars 
housing. There is no sign of any intention to 


spending of a billion on low-cost 
dump vast amounts of money into circulation 
through a broadened WPA as urged by John L. 


Lewis and some others. 


PROPOSED USE OF What the President has 


FEDERAL CREDIT TO become interested in is 
the use of the Govern- 
ASSIST INDUSTRY ment’s vast credit re- 


sources to encourage borrowing and spending 
by private business men. 

A study of methods that might be utilized to 
guarantee a portion of the loans made to busi- 
ness men or to set up a government banking cor- 
poration empowered to make loans directly, now 
is being made at Mr. Roosevelt's direction. 

Next time, if plans work out, the Govern- 
ment’s contribution to purchasing power will be 
in the form of lending—or guarantees that en- 
courage private lending—rather than in direct 
large scale spending. 

A search for willing and solvent borrowers 
may turn out to be the New Deal’s answer to to- 
day’s increasingly severe deflation. 


OweEN Scott. 
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Just What's Wrong? 
Two Views of the U.S. 





What's 
business? 


wrong with American 
A Briton and a host 
own small business men 
answer. They don’t agree; but 
they have a lot of strong and varied 


of our 


ideas, summarized here. 











HE way this country looks right now to a for- 


eign observer is explained by the Sphere, 
a financial journal published in London. With- 
out giving an answer to the question: “What’s 


wrong?” it says: 

“The United States contains 6 per cent of the 
world’s area and 7 per cent of its population. 
It normally consumes 48 per cent of the world’s 
coffee, 53 per cent of its tin, 56 per cent of its 
rubber, 21 per cent of its sugar, 72 per cent of its 
silk, 36 per cent of its coal, 42 per cent of its pig 
iron, 47 per cent of its copper and 69 per cent 
of its crude petroleum. 

“The United States operates 60 per cent of the 
world’s telephone and telegraph facilities, owns 
80 per cent of the motor cars in se, operates 
33 per cent of the railroads. It produces 70 per 
cent of the oil, 50 per cent of the wheat and 
cotton, 50 per cent of the copper and pig iron 
and 40 per cent of the lead and coal output of 
the globe. 

“The United States possesses more than 
eleven billion dollars in gold, about half of the 
world’s monetary meial. It has two-thirds of 
civilization’s banking resources. The purchas- 
ing power of the population is greater than that 
of the 500,000,000 people in Europe and much 
larger than that of the more than a billion 
Asiatics. 

“Responsible leadership which cannoi translate 
such a bulging economy into assured prosperity, 
is destitute of capacity.” 

Yet the Department of Labor reports that in 
February—a month in which employment usually 
rises—there was a continued decline in total 
non-agricultural employment. The estimate is 
that 100,000 more workers lost jobs. However, 
there was a halt to the decline in factory em- 
ployment and factory pay rolls after the drastic 
decline in recent months, 


SMALL BUSINESS VIEWPOINT 


Against this background, Daniel Roper, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, on March 23 offered an an- 
alysis of 3,900 letters received from small busi- 
nessmen since their conference here Feb. 2 and 
3, giving their views of what is needed to pro- 
duce recovery. 

The largest number of these business men, 600, 
complained of the difficulty of getting credit and 
capital. Most of this group found fault with the 
banking system. The chief objection turned out 
to be to requirements in the way of security 
for lians and the time period of loans. 

Taxes were credited by another large group 
with responsibility for many of their troubles. 
There were objections to taxes on capital gains, 
taxes on undistributed profits and on payrolls. 

Then competition itself came in for criticism, 
particularly the competition of chain stores, mail 
order houses and large distributors generally. 
There was complaint about price competition 
from big competitors and complaint about con- 
trol of small manufacturers by the policy of big 
distributors. 

The record as offered by the Department of 
Commerce suggests that small business in this 
country has many complaints, just as has big 
business, but there is nothing to show that it nas 
a program of practical recommendations that 
might assure the full utilization of this nation’s 
human and material resources. 
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The Voice 
of Government? 


FRANCES PERKINS, Secretary of Labor: There 
was a further decline in total non-agricultural 
employment of about 100,000 workers in February. 
The total reduction in working forces was much 
smaller than in any of the three preceding 
months. As compared with yebruary of last year 
estimated that there*are about 1,800,000 
fewer workers engaged in agricultural jobs, 
These figures do not include employment on 
WPA or other emergency projects 
Factories took on about 2,000 wage earners, a 
gain of 0.4 per cent in comparison with a typical 
increase of about 2.0 per cent from January to 
February in preceding years. Weekly pay roils 
were 2.7 per cent larger, a weekly expansion 
amounting to about $3,800.000, or ahout half of 
the gain ordinarily reported. 


it 1s 


Employment increased in over half of the 
manufacturing industries reporting to the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. Among them were the 
clothing, textile, shoe, cigarette, food, and other 
nondurable goods industries. The heavy indus- 


tries, in particular steel, machinery and found- 
ries, continued to lay off employees, but the de- 
clines were much smaller than in earlier months, 

An increase in working time for factory em- 


ployees already on the pay roll is indicated by 
larger increases in pay rolls than in employ- 
ment in February. Fifty-six industries of the 89 
reporting to the Bureau had larger weekly pay 
rolls than in January 

A small number of manufacturing plants re- 
ported wage rate reductions. These reductions 


affected about 40.000 employees, chiefly in cotton 
textile mills and in factories making silk and 
rayon goods, woolens, Knit goods, rubber goods, 
and shoes. (From a statement issued by the 
Labor Department, March 23.) 
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(ieomsgraicie TAX REVISION APPROACHES 
THE CONGRESSIONAL CONFERENCE TABLE 


YO FAR as major provisions are 

concerned, the 1938 Tax Bill as 
it emerges from the Senate Finance 
Committee will be greatly altered 
from the bill approved by the House 
earlier this month 

Thus far Senator Harrison (Dem.), 
of Miss., chairman of the Committee, 
has announced these major changes: 

1. Tne undistributed profits tax, 
most bitterly attacked provision of 
the present law, has been eliminated 

2. Capital gains tax provisions 
have been simplified and altered ta 
encourage greater investment of 
funds by business. 

3. House revisions of estate taxes 
have been rejected and provisions 
of the present law reinstated. 

The prospect as this week opens is 
that the changes made by the Com- 
mittee stand an excellent chance 
of approval! by the Senate. Then the 
real battie over the most contro- 
versial features of tax revision, such 
as the undistributed profits levy, 
will come in conference between the 
two Houses 


CORPORATION PROFITS 

In the House bill the undistributed 
profits tax was retained in greatly 
modified form for corporations with 
incomes over $25,000 although it 
was eliminated for corporations with 
incomes of less than that amount. 
The bill provided that for corpora- 
tions with incomes over $25,000 the 
rate of income tax would vary be- 
tween 16 and 20 per cent according 
to the amount of profits distributed 
to shareholders. 

In the bill as it has been altered 
by the Senate Finance Committee 
a flat 18 pe: cent levy on corporation 
income has been substituted for 
these provisions except for corpora- 
tions with incomes of less than 
$25,000. 

For this group a formula has been 
adopted whereby they are assessed 
at various proportions of the 18 per 
cent rate, the amount varying ac- 
cording to income. 

Revenues would be increased as a 
result of this change in corporate 
taxes from $851,000,000 to $948,000,000 
the Treasury estimated. 


THE CAPITAL GAINS TAX 

In the House bill complicated pro- 
visions were set forth for levying 
capital gains taxes. 

Under the provisions outlined by 
the Senate Finance Committee cap- 
ital gains and losses are divided into 
long-term transactions where the as- 
Sets are held more than 18 months 
and short term where the assets are 
held less than that period. The tax 
on long term gains is limited to 15 
per cent and the use of losses to re- 
duce is facilitated. 

Senator Harrison reiterated his 
opinion that the changes in capital- 
gains taxes are more important from 
a business standpoint than anything 
else in the bill. It is his belief that 
the bill as now drawn will remove 
the incentive to keep assets on 
which gains have accrued and cause 
an increased turnover in capital 
transactions necessary for revival of 
prosperity. 

“It may be,” said Representative 
Doughton (Dem.), of North Carolina, 
chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, when he learned 
of this upping of tax collections, 
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[Continued From Page 3.] 


that then would exist. Instead of 
dealing with 100 boards, commis- 
sions, departments, administrations, 
corporations and agencies, the Presi- 
dent would then deal with twelve 
men, heading twelve departments 
charged with administering the en- 
tire government. Single administra- 
tors would largely replace the slow- 
er operating Boards and Commis- 
sions. 

But Congress shied away from 
fulfilling all of the President’s wish. 

If the plan now moving through 
the legislative mill is approved, Mr. 
Roosevelt for two years will have 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES 





PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 8&9 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
ot Directors on March 9, 1938, for the 
quarter ending March 31, 1938, equal 
to 2% of its par value, will be paid upon 
the Common Capital Stock of this Com 
pany by check on April 15, 1938, to 
shareholders of record at the close of 
business on March $1, 1938. The Trans 
ter Books will not be closed 


D.H., Foore, Secretary- Treasurer 


San Francisce, California 





this bill we were under a misappre- 
hension. We thought our mission 
was to grant tax relief ‘o business. 
Now we find that a change has 
been made that promises to yield 
around $100,000,000 more of corpo- 
revenues annually. Is _ that 
tax relief to business? 
is—if that is what business 


rate 
ziving 
If it 


+ “that during our months of work on ¢ $5,000, rejecting the House’s proposal 


to lower the exemption to $3,000. 

With the avowed purpose of 
speeding tax relief to business, the 
Committee rejected two proposals to 
attach controversial “riders” to the 
tax bill. 

One of these was the proposal of 
Senator Pope to amend the bill to 
levy $212,,000,000 of processing taxes 





relief” will take. 





A show-down with the House as the Senate Committee 
makes good its threat to remove some tax shackles. Business 
anxiously awaits on the sidelines to see just what form “tax 








wants—well, we will be glad to do 


our part.” 


“SHORT-TERM” GAINS DEFINED 

In the House-approved bill short- 
term capital gains were classified as 
those realized on assets sold or ex- 
within a year after their 
acquisition. The net gains as com- 
puted after deduction of capital 
losses would be included in ordinary 
income and the taxpayer would make 
his tax payments at the applicable 
normal and surtax income tax rates. 

Only slight changes were made by 
the Senate in respect to taxes on 
this type of income. In addition to 
extending the period for computa- 
tion of shori-term gains to 18 
months, provision was made to en- 
able taxpayers to carry over net 
losses of one year through the next 
year, be used as Offsets to the 
next year’s gains. 


THE “LONG-TERM” GAINS 

In the Senate Committee provi- 
sions for computing long-term cap- 
ital gains the taxpayer is given two 
alternatives: 

1. He can pay a flat 1 per cent on 

the net long-term capital gains. 
2. Or he can add 50 per cent of the 
net long-ierm capital gains to or- 
dinary income and compute the en- 
tire amount subject to the regular 
individual normal income tax and 
Surtax rates 

Under these provisions, pointed out 
the tax experts, persons with gains 
in excess of $30,000 would be able to 
use the 15 per cent rate to advan- 
tage while persons with incomes of 
less than that amount would find 
it to their advantage to use the sec- 
ond plan 

Computation long-term 
capital losses, according to the Com- 
mittee proposal, might be made on 
either of these bases: 

1. The taxpayer can deduct 15 per 
cent of the net capital losses as a 
tax credit against ordinary income. 

2. He can subtract 50 per cent of 
the capital from ordinary in- 
come and compute the tax on tne 
remainder at ordinary rates. 


ESTATE AND GIFT TAXES 

Changes in the House-approved 
provisions for levying estate taxes 
were made. said Chairman Harrison, 
in response to the plea of Governor 
Lehman of New York and other 
State officials that the House bill 
would work to the disadvantage of 
States. 

The Committee also 
exemption for annual 


changed 


to 


of net 


} 
10SS 


restored the 


gift taxes 


* broad authority to shift and to re- 
organize the machinery of govern- 
ment, subject to a possible congres- 
sional check by affirmative action of 
both Houses. He will be provided 
with one new Department to be 
known as the Department of Wel- 
fare who will sit in the Cabinet. 


100 AGENCIES DOWN TO 21 

He will not have authority to 
touch the Federal Reserve Board, 
the Board of Tax Appeals, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the 
National Labor Relations Board, the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, the Maritime Commission, the 
Federal Power Commission, the Bi- 
tuminous Coal Commission, or the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. 

TVA, Social Security, AAA, CCC, 
WPA, RFC, PWA, and many 
other alphabetical agencies will, 
however, rest their fate in the hands 
of the President in the event of 
Congressional approval of the re- 
organization plan. Instead of 100 
agencies reporting to the President, 
there may be 21. And instead of a 
multitude of boards and commis- 
sions there may be only ten. 

“No man can manage, coordinate, 
or control more than 100 separate 
agencies, particularly when in some 
of them responsibility to the Chief 
Executive is not definitely placed,” 
a report on reorganization submitted 
to Congress by Mr. Roosevelt said. 

“The number of immediate subor- 
dinates with whom an executive can 
deal effectively is limited. In the 
Army this has been said to be three 
subordinates; in business it has fre- 
uently been set at five or six; and 


to 


Reorganizing the Gover 
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to raise additional funds for benefit 
payments to farmers. 

Another was the proposal to tax 
war profits, which has been submit- 
ted by Senator Connally ‘Dem.), of 
Texas. 

Senator Pope announced that he 
will offer ‘his “rider” on the floor 
of the Senate and will force a roll 
call vote. 


AMENDMENTS MAY FAIL 

As matters now stand it is con- 
sidered unlikely that all the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee amendments 
will be allowed to remair in their 
present form, It is believed that 
there is only a small chance pro- 
cessing taxes will be attached to the 
bill. 

The “third basket” tax of closely 
held corporations is regarded as 
definitely out of the picture. Slight 
prospect is held out that the Senate 
will amend the bill to widen the in- 
come tax base. Even if such an 
amendment were passed by the Sen- 
ate there is little likelihood it would 
be passed by the House in a year 
such as this when elections are in 
the offing. 

The tax on pork imports levied by 
the House, in the opinion of most 
observers, probably will be removed 
But the final action on the undis- 
tributed profits is gheld to be any- 
body's Zuess. 

: & @ 
TAX RECEIPTS DISAPPOINT 

ALL IS not quite as well with 
£4 Treasury income tax receipts 
this month as the preliminary esti- 
mate based on telegraphic reports 
indicated. 

Secretary Morgenthau’ revealed 
March 24 that instead of an 18 per 
cent gain in tax collections during 
the first half of this month as com- 
pared with the same period last 
year, there has been only a 5.1 per 
cent gain. 

Translated into terms of dollars, 
this means that the original Treas- 
ury estimate of revenues was be- 
tween $20,00,000 and $50,000,000 too 
high and the Treasury will have to 
borrow another $50,000,000 through 
its weekly bill series scheduled to 
mature in June. 

Mr. Morgenthau explained that 
the mistakes occurred because of in- 
accuracy in estimates based on the 
size and number of mailbags. Here- 
after, unopened income tax returns 
are not to be estimated by this 
method, as he termed it, of “kicking 
mailbags.” 

GLENN NIXON 


nment: An Insi 


some students of government have 
placed the limit at 10 12. But 
one thing is clear: It should be the 
Smallest possible number without 
bringing together in any depart- 
ment activities which are unrelated 
or in conflict with each other.” 

Such is the philosophy under- 
lying the reorganization of the ad- 
ministrative side of the government 
that may lie ahead. 


THE QUESTION OF AUDIT 

FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT. If 
there is one pet Presidential peeve 
this peeve is directed at the office 
of what has been the Comptroller- 
General. 

The Comptroller-General—an offi- 
cer responsible only to Congress— 
is supposed to see that the billions 
appropriated by Congress are spent 
as that legislative body intended. 
He turned out to be about the big- 
gest hurdle that the New Deal, with 
its vast spending plans, encoun- 
tered. 

Now the Comptroiler-General and 
the General Accounting Office are 
supposed to audit expenditures be- 
fore those expenditures are made. 
Usually spending agencies have 
asked for rulings on important ex- 
penditures prior to their execution 
and long delays have resulted. 
There, is much debate over the 
amount of savings that have re- 
sulted. 

But now Congress asked to 
abolish the office of the Comptroller 
and the General Accounting Office. 
Their functions are transferred to 
the Bureau of the Budget—an office 
that will become an independent 
agency under the President. This 
bureau will become vastly more im- 


or 
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The Story of Amevican 


\ ANUFACTURERS of electrical 
I refrigerators, like the manu- 
facturers of automobiles, have in- 
creased sales by the policy of put- 
ting economies in manufacturing 
back into their products in the form 
of increases in quality and lower 
prices 

As a consequence of this policy the 
average price of electrical refrigera- 
tors has been reduced nearly one- 
half in the last decade; it has been 
reduced to less than one-third of 
what it was in 1921 and 1922 when 
the industry was beginning 

Reductions in the average price 
since 1928, as reported by the Na- 
tional Association of Electrical Man- 
ufacturers, are shown in the picto- 
gram on this page. The 1938 figure is 
estimated on the basis of available 
data for this year and projection 
of data on !ast year’s sales 

And while the prices were reduced 
there was a constant in 
sales. Even despite the depression, 
sales of refrigerators have shown a 
steady increase—a record which can 
be equalled by but few other in- 
dustries. 


HOW THE USE HAS GROWN 

From 1927 to 1937 the number of 
sales of household refrigerators of 
the electrical type increased sixfold, 
rising from a total of 390,000 in 1927 
to 2.365.000 last year. And of the 
total homes wired for electricity, 50 
per cent now use electrical refrig- 
erators as against 2 per cent ten 
years or so ago. 


increase 


} 


Development of electrical refrig- 
eration has helped many families to 
better their diet and make savings 
through the purchase of food in 
larger quantities than would have 
been possible without the electrical 
‘refrigerator. 

In remote areas 
cial ice never was available 
cal refrigeration has made prac- 
tical to preserve perishable food- 
Stuffs even in the hottest periods. 

Electrical refrigerators have 
tributed greatly the 
which various medicinal 
and serums may be preserved. 


IN THE COMMERCIAL FIELD 

Not only has the refrigerator in- 
dustry aided the housewife through 
the production of a good quality ma 
chine at a reasonable price but it 
has been of tremendous value in the 
commercial field. 

One of the largest and most profit- 
able markets for commercial refrg- 
efation, for example, is provided by 
the dairy industry. Food market 
provide another example through 
their use of low-temperature show 
cases for the display of perishable 
foods. 


commer- 
electri- 


where 


con- 
ease with 
products 


to 


The earliest types of refrigerators 
not only were four 
as expensive as those of today but 
they were noisy, frequent 
repairs, and cost much more to op 
erate. 

In recent years, as 


three ol times 


required 


1S Shown in we 
pictogram, the average vrice of elec 
trical refrigerators been main- 
tained at approximately $170. Some 
small sizes, of course, are even 
cheaper. 

“In view of 


creases in costs of 


has 


considerable in- 
labor and mate- 
rials since 1933,” points out Halde- 
man Finnie, manager of the refrig- 


the 


+ 


* portant than the present budget 
office within the Treasury Depart- 
ment. It will be charged with over- 
all planning of fiscal policies and 
with policing expenditures 

Then there also is to be created. 
if the act before Congress is finally 
approved, a General Auditing Office, 
administered by an Auditor Genera! 
This Auditor General will be ap- 
pointed by a special new commit- 
tee of Congress, a Joint Committce 
on Public Accounts, and will serve 
for fifteen years. 

Instead of attempizng a pre-audit 
of Government expenditures, as now 
Supposedly performed by the Comp- 
troller-General, the Auditor-General 
would be charged with making an 
annual audit of all Government 
finances, reporting to Congress by 
March 1 of each year. There now 
is no Government audit comparable 
to those made of the accounts of 
private corporations. 

In brief 

This whcle program of reorganiza- 
tion has raised intense debate in 
Congress where many Senators and 
Representatives profess to believe 
that its execution would make an 
all-powerful President, able to domi- 
nate the Government. 

Mr. Roosevelt, however, contends 
that the changes proposed do not 
more than provide the power that 
any President must have if Govern- 
ment is to be administered effici- 
ently. 

Final approval would mean that 
any second New Deal, in its admin- 
istration, would hardly look like the 
first. 

For ,current developments on 
ithe Reorganization bill, see “The 
Congress Week,” Page 4.) 
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eration division of the 
Electrical Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, “only continual increases in the 
industry’s efficiency can account for 
prices being held to the level of that 
year.” 
THE MACHINE OF TODAY 
Moreover, since 1932 and 1933 the 
given the consumer a 
refrigerator. 


industry has 
much better 
A summary of some of the prin- 
improvements since those years 
was given by E. B. Newill, assistant 
general manager of the Frigidaire 
Division of General Motors Corpo- 
ration, at the convention last year 
of the American Society of Refrig- 
erating Engineers. 

Improvements cited by Mr. Newill, 
as reported by the Air Conditioning 
and Refrigeration News, include: 

1, Improved construction which 


cipal 


National + has increased the dependability of + 


refrigerators and reduced the num- 
ber of operating failures. 

2. Quieter operation. Tests dem- 
onstrate that the noisiest units now 
are quieter than the most silent 
units of five years ago. 

3. Lower interior cabinet temper- 
atures, maintained with a smaller 
consumption of electricity. 

(This conclusion is borne out by 
figures of the Potomac Electric 
Power Company as to the average 
monthly cost of operating a refrig- 
erator in Washington. The company 
reports that average cost per month 
of operating a six cubic foot elec- 
trical refrigerator has been reduced 
from $1.95 in 1932 to $1.65 im 1934, to 
$1.16 in 1936 and to 65 cents in 1938. 
This takes into account, of 
reductions in the cost of current as 


course, 


well as the savings because of better 
construction of refrigerators.) 

4. Greater ice making capacity. 

5. Improved insulation and cab- 
inet manufacture, making it possi- 
ble to maintain better temperatures 
and increasing durability. 

6. Reduced losses because of fric- 
tion. Lubrication systems have been 
greatly improved, thus reducing 
friction. 

7. Better machining of the parts 
of refrigerators. 

Other features of the present-day 
refrigerators, improvements on those 
of only five years ago, include: 

Wide and shallow cabinets which 
provide shelf space “up front.” 

More flexible storage devices (slid- 
ing shelves and pans.) 

Built-in thermometer, 

Forced circulation of air. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
trial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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Last week on this page we presented the views 
of John L. Lewis on the current economic situa- 
tion. This week we present the views of Matthew 
Woll, Vice-President of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

It is significant to note that Mr. Woll discusses 
the tax burden—an impediment which labor has 
not often taken into account in its plea for a higher 
wage level. Mr. Woll’s ideas are so eminently con- 
structive that they will, I am sure, commend them- 

| selves as worthy of a careful reading. 

| Davin LAWRENCE. 








By MATTHEW WOLL 


Vice President, American Federation of Labor 


T ITS recent meeting in Miami, Florida, the Ex- 

ecutive Council of the American Federation of 

Labor called upon Congress to repeal or modify 

the undivided profits and capital gains taxes ‘‘as 

a step toward the restoration of public confidence on the 

part of those who allege they are inspired by fear and dis- 
trust.” 

To many people it may seem strange that in these days, 
when attacks on business and industry find such a ready 
response, leaders of nearly 4,000,000 wage earners should 
call upon the Government to repeal or modify a tax on 
“undivided profits.” If a corporation has earned what 
are apparently excessive profits—profits which it does not 
have to pass on to its stockholders to keep them satisfied 
—why should organized labor object if the Federal Gov- 
ernment takes a large portion of them away in the form of 
taxes to be used for, say, relief? 

To find the answer to this question two guiding prin- 
ciples which have always been at the foundation of the 
American labor movement must be thoroughly under- 
stood. The first is a firm belief in our present system— 
the system of individual initiative and private enterprise 
with its profit motive, always however, with the under- 
standing that labor must receive its fair share of the 
profit of production and distribution and that the con- 
sumers shall benefit likewise in the form of reduced prices. 


RELIEF IS NOT 


The second is that the Ameri- 
can worker does not want to be 
supported by governmental relief 


A SUBSTITUTE 
ayments any more than he de- 
FOR REAL JOBS es to be in At by his am: 


bors, organized charity or by standing in a bread-line. 
What he wants is an honest job in private industry with 
wages, hours and working conditions which will give him 
and his family the standard of living to which he is en- 
titled. To obtain these he knows that industry must be 
encouraged by Government and not penalized simply be- 
cause it happens to be successful. He knows that it must 
continue to grow and expand if he is to be secure in his 
job and grow with it. 

Relief we must have regardless of the cost when people 
are out of work and they and their families are hungry. 
But relief makes no contribution to the solution of the 
unemployment problem. 

Our experience during the past five years has proven 
conclusively that Government spending can only supply 
temporary relief. There has been a steady increase in 
unemployment since last September with scores of thou- 
sands of workers laid off in mass production, textile, man- 
ufacturing, transportation and mining industries. The 
spending of vast sums in relief payments, no matter how 
necessary they may be, will not restore to the workers 
their jobs in those industries. As the Executive Council 
of the A. F. of L. has well stated: 

_“The real remedy for unemployment is the crea- 
tion and maintenance of work opportunities for work- 
ing men and women in private industry.” 


INDUSTRY AND 


How can this best be accom- 
plished? 
First, by immediate steps to- 


LABOR MUST 
COOPERATE ward the restoration. of public 
confidence in private industry 


and at the same time create cooperation and understand- 
ing between those who own and manage industry, labor 
and the Government. 

It is of first importance that we create and maintain a 
friendly and cooperative relationship between industry 
and labor. This relationship should be brought about not 
by legal fiat but by a governmental policy that begets the 
confidence and good will of both. Labor suffers quite as 
much from governmental control over its relationship to 
industry as does industry itself. You cannot well regu- 
late the one without at the same time affecting the rights 


~ 
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and interest of the other. Failure on the part of Govern- 
ment to adhere to this principle is no less harmful to labor 
than has been the disregard of this principle by industry 
when it was in the saddle. 

Labor and industry have cause for a common effort in 
protecting each other against autocratic usurpation of 
power over their destiny by governmental agency. It 
makes little difference if such usurpation is exercised by 
the National Labor Relations Board or any board pro- 
posed or designed to fix the wages of labors hire and the 
conditions under which both industry and labor shall func- 
tion side by side. Unless both are alert and join in a com- 
mon cause for defense against such aggressions we may 
find later that the time is past in which to retrace our 
steps. Movements, erroneous or otherwise, once begun 
generally gain in momentum and when headed at full 
speed it is almost impossible to put them in reverse with- 
out serious consequences. 
GOVERNMENT Second, there is grave doubt re- 
garding the rapidity and extent 
COMPETITION to which Government has entered 
IN BUSINESS into competition with private en- 

terprise. We may seriously ques- 
tion whether there should be further extension of Gov- 
ernment into our economic life. Undue extension as well 
as undue interference with industry by Government cre- 
ates unrest in the ranks of both capital and labor, destroys 
confidence and if it does not actually create unemploy- 
ment it checks any increase in the opportunities for em- 
ployment. By this is not meant that business should not 
be regulated by certain forms of restrictive legislation. 
Labor has repeatedly said over and over again and it is 
repeated here for the sake of emphasis that: 

Natural monopolies such as the public utilities 
and the railroads must be regulated with a firm hand 
in the interests of the public, the security holders and 
the workers in these enterprises. . 

But when labor states that it wants to see a very defi- 
nite check placed on undue Government interference in 
business it means the rapidly growing tendency to com- 
pete with its own citizens which, if carried out to its logi- 
cal conclusion, must eventually lead to political ownership 
and operation of all of the processes of production and 
distribution. 

In other words, labor no less than industry demands 
that every sound private enterprise which has economic 
and social utility shall be allowed to function and not be 
stifled or be destroyed by governmental competition or by 
governmental fiat, whether expressed through its taxing 
power, restrictive legislation, or through discrimination. 
Unless industry is allowed the opportunity to make rea- 
sonable profits, collective bargaining will be rendered use- 


less and be of no avail. 
Third, the seemingly never end- 


ATTACKS THAT ing campaign of propaganda of 
ARE HINDRANCE mamma officials big and lit- 
TO RECOVERY tle as well as by all sorts of gov- 


ernmental bureaus and agencies 
designed to discredit all business and industry can result 
only in injuring labor as well as industry. 

This harmful and destructive propaganda should there- 
fore cease. American industry is now in a state of con- 
valescence. It needs no severe nostrums. It needs the 
encouragement of common sense. It needs the joint ef- 
fort of labor, of management, of capital, of consumers, 
of all citizens and above all else that of the Government. 
After all, the Government depends upon agriculture, in- 
dustry and commerce—and so does labor and vice versa. 

Fourth, there should be a complete revision of our tax 
laws. Taxes provide the greatest single contribution to 
the cost of living today. It makes no difference whether 
these taxes are paid in the first instance by big business, 
industry, the public utilities, the railroads, the banks or 
the insurance companies, it is the ultimate consumer who 
pays them in the end. 

We must be sure that our method of levying taxes is 
not designed to favor any particular group. It is of ut- 
most importance that we insure an equitable distribution 
of the cost of Government, so as not to restrict unduly the 
production and equitable distribution of wealth in the in- 
terest of all. While it is unsound for business to retain 
earnings not needed, in an economic sense, the difficulty 
of providing for all the varied conditions that arise sug- 
gests the elimination or the modification of the tax on 
undistributed earnings. Certainly some reasonable per- 
centage should be definitely allowed to provide for future 
needs, without penalty. While the burden on smaller 
units of business may, at the moment, be more generally 
recognized, the burden on the larger units will be recog- 
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nized in a far more spectacular and disastrous degree as 
industry passes into the next period of adversity. 

Then, too, where the Government imposes a tax that 
tends to freeze the natural flow of capital from one place 
to another, resulting in too high values in some cases, 
and too low values in others, paralyzing to an im- 
portant degree, what ought to be a free flow and unre- 
stricted movement of capital, both into and within the 
security markets, we will have set at work influences ad- 
versely affecting industry's ability to perform and cer- 
tainly render it unable to expand. 


A FREE FLOW There is abroad the general be- 

lief and conviction that the tax 
OF CAPITAL IS policy of the Government, coupled 
IMPORTANT 


with its apparent attitude toward 

industry, is preventing the normal 
expansion of American industry. It is the common be- 
lief that undue and unjust taxes are keeping billions of 
dollars of idle capital lying in the banks of the country 
because capital is afraid to take excursions into new en- 
terprises or to assist in the expansion of old ones. 

Of all forms of taxes it is quite probable that the un- 
divided profits and capital gains taxes in their present 
form have been the greatest factor contributing to unem- 
ployment which is still at its peak. But, will say our legis- 
lators, seeking new sources of revenue, these taxes are 
popular with the mass of the people, they are easy to col- 
lect and they provide large sums with which to continue 
the payment of relief. If we repeal or modify them what 
will we do for money? 

There is one answer which seems to me to be a very 
simple one. It has been truly said that the power to tax 
is the power to destroy. Likewise this power to tax may 
be used for constructive and beneficial purposes. Why 
not use the power to tax as a power to construct in such 
a way as to take the unemployed off the relief rolls and 
put the workers back into honest jobs where they would 
much prefer to be? 

In other words would it not be well to stop penalizing 
business and industry for being successful in the past and 
reward them through the agency of the power to tax for 
returning to that success? This sounds like a paradox 
but it can be done. 
CONSTRUCTIVE Suppose the Government should 
say to industry something like 
this: Whenever and wherever you 


POSSIBILITIES 
IN TAXATION can show that you have spent cap- 
ital whether it be undivided 


profits, capital gains or new capital invested or borrowed 
for expansion of your business, the replacement of obso- 
lete machinery, or in any other way which provides ad- 
ditional employment somewhere along the line of produc- 
tion and distribution the Government will credit you on 
the basis of the depreciated amount on your tax bill. This 
procedure would seem highly desirable not alone because 
of its incentive to greater employment of labor but be- 
cause of the vital need of lower selling prices as well. 
Then, too, it would encourage the capital goods industry 
that so frequently lags behind. Isn’t it conceivable that 
industry would much prefer to employ this money in in- 
creased production than to turn it over to the Government 
to be used for relief work allocated altogether too often 
with an eye to political expediency? 

And the result?) This same money which is being 
handed out in relief payments would go into pay enve- 
lopes every week-end—honest wages for an honest week’s 
work, The wheels of industry would begin humming 
again, purchasing power would increase thereby calling 
for more production, the national income would steadily 
increase, additions would be made to the national wealth, 
unemployment would rapidly decline and in a very short 
time the depression would be forgotten. 

Finally, labor as well as industry must ever be on the 
alert to detect and guard against the fettering of freedom 
even when a kindly bondage is offered by friendly hands 
and under the illusion of immediate relief. It is this free- 
dom which is the distinguishing characteristic of the indi- 
vidualism of America. It ranks in importance with free- 
dom of speech, freedom of the press, freedom to peaceably 
assemble and freedom of conscience.. It has to do with 
food, clothing and shelter for all of us—those prime eco- 
nomic necessities without which no refinement, no culture, 
no civilization however conceived or highly wrought, can 
exist. 

Above all else then let us substitute sanity, friendliness, 
helpfulness and mutual confidence and cooperation in our 
relations between Government, industry and labor instead 
of attempting to solve our problems in the spirit of preju- 
dice, hatred, bitterness, mistrust and opposition. 


















































